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ABSTRACT 

This report covers the major agricultural handling 
and processing industries qualifying for partial overtime exemption 
uiider the Fair Labor Standards Act and evaluates the need for such 
exemptions. Questionnaires which were sent to firms in various 
processing industries provide data on nearly 4,000 processors. The 
results show that existing exemptions are not fully utilized. Many 
firms are paying premium rates for overtime, and there was a large 
drop in man-hours over 40 a week during the periods when exemptions 
were most likely to be claimed, usually occurring before the end of 
the exemption period. The report concludes that the favored position 
held for three decades by agricultural processors should be 
leeramined, since the findings indicate that the exemption period 
could be reduced gradually to provide an orderly adjustment to the 
standards applicable to other industries. The appendix to this report 
is available as VT 012 248 (BH) 
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PREFACE 



Ihis ^ a full report of a two-part study of the najor agricultural 
handlirg and processing inciistries qualifying for partial overtire 
exemptiCTi under secticn 7(c) and/or section 7(d) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, as amended by the Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 



1^ study , ^diich is part of a continuing research program of the 
Wcge and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions relating to the labor 
standards prescribed by the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, eis 
amended, provides a basis for evaluating the need for overtire 
exenptions available to agricultural processing industries! 

piis study was prepared in the Offi.oe of Reseaxch and Legislative 
^alysis. Mage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions under the 
direction of Jack I. Kai'lin. 
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S'rAius or agricultural m^i^ling and processing 

INDUSTRIES UJDER THE FA7.R LABOR STANEAPJDS ACT 



Generally, tHe nijiimijn wage and overLlme provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act apply to any employee in the agricultural processing 
industries who is individually engaged in interstate oorrmerce or in the 
^rxxiuction of goods for iiiterstate ccmmerce or to employees of any 
enterprise which has an annual gross volume of sales of $250,000 and 
which has scoe employees who are so engaged* 

The Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1966 made major revisions in the 
ccmplex and overlapping partial and complete overtime exemptions appli- 
cable to certain enployees engaged in the processing of agricultural 
oonTTodities — especially the old sections 7(b)(3), V(c), and 13(a) (10). 

The amendments replaced section 7(b)(3) with a new section 7(c), replaced 
section 7(c) with a new section 7(d), and repealed section 13(a)(10). 

ITie new section 7(c) of the airended act exempts from the overtime require- 
ment of section 7(a) for an aggregate of 14 weeks in the calendar year* 
any employee employed by an employer in an industry found by the 
Secretary of Laior to be of a ‘^seasonal nature'^ provided the employee is 
paid one and one-half times his regular rate of pay for all hours worked 
in excess of 10 hours in a vorkday or 50 hours in a workweek. The 
basis of exemption in section 7(c) as in the old section 7(b)(3) rests 
on an administrative finding that the particular industry is of a 
seasonal nature. Agricultural processing industries qualifying for 
ex^nption under old section 7(b)(3) have been found to qualify for the 
new section 7(c) exemption. The new section 7(c) is the exemption of 
most general application for indusUues engaged in the processing of 
agricultural or horticultural conmodities. As provided by Part 526 of 
tte Code of Federal Regulations the following industries, or segments 
of industries, engaged in th^ handling and processii^ of a^i cultural 
ooTTTOdities as well as a mmber of nonagricultur^ll industries have been 
found to be ’’seasonal in nature” and thus qualifying for the exemption 
under section 7(c): 

Alfalfa and coastal bermuda grass 

Almond hulling 

Beat sugar 

Cane sugar (Louisiana) 

Citrus pulp and waste dehydrating in Texas 

Cotton ginning 

Cotton storing and compressing 

Flax stra^-; 

Grain 

Grass ^ clover, and other forage seed crops 

Meat curing cind packing (Virginia-Smithfield) 



n 



Peanuts 
Pecan packing 
Seed 

Sorgo sirup (Iowa) 

Soybeans 
Tobacco 
Tung nuts 

Walnuts a-id filberts 
Raw shorn fleece vxx>l 
Wool and mohair (Texas) 

The major difference between the new section 7(c) exenption provision 
and the old 7(b)(3) is that a stricter standard was established for the 
payment of overtime compensation during the exempt period. Formerly, 
overtinrve houi?s worked during the exemption period were compensable at 
premiim overtime rates :nly if they exceeded 12 hours in any workday 
or 56 hours in any 

The new section 7(d) exempts from the overtime requirements of section 
7(a) for an aggregate of 14 ^^^eeks in the calendeir year any employee of 
an employer in an industry engaged in handling, packing, preparing, 
storing, first processing, or canning of any perishable agricultural or 
horticultural cormodities in their raw or natural state if the employee- 

(1) is employed in an enterprise which is in an industry found 
by the Secretary of Labor to be either (a) "characterized by 
marked annually recurring seasonal peaks of operation at the 
places of first marketing cr first processing of agricultural 
or horticultural ocnmodities from farms if such industry is 
engaged in the handling, packing, preparing, storing, first 
prxxessing, or canning of any perishable agricultural or 
horticultural cormodities in their raw or natural state," or 
(b) "of a seasonal nature and engaged in the handling, packing, 
storing, preparing, first processing, or canning of any 
perishable agricultural or horticultural ooimodities in their 
raw or natural state," and 

(2) is paid one and one-half times his regular rate of pay for 
all hours worked in excess of ten hours in any vorkday or 48 
hours in any workweek during the exemption period. 

The new section 7(d) made major changes in the old section 7(c). The 
old section 7(c) contained both year-round and 14-week overtime pay 
exemptions. None of these exemptic«is depended upon an achiinistrative 
finding concerning the seasonal character of the particular industry. 

The overtime pay exemptions t!iat were afforded by old section 7(c) were 
as follows: 

(1) A year-round exenption for employees of an employer in 
any plaice of employment where the employer is engaged in — 

2 
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(a) the first processing of milk, buttermilk, whey, 
skinmed Hiilk, or cream into c,^ry products, 

(b) the ginning and ocinpressing of cotton, or the 
processing of oottonseed, or 

(c) the processing of sugar beets, sugar-beet molasses, 
sugarcane, maple sap into sugar (but not refined 
sugar) or into syrup; 

(2) An exemption for ai\ aggregate of 14 weeks in any calendar 
year for employees of an eirployer in any place of employment 
where the employer is engaged in— 

I 

[ (a) the first processing, canning, or packing of 

[ perishable or seasonal fresh fruits and vegetables, 

f (b) the first processing, within the area of 

i prxxluction, of any agricultural or horticultural 

I cximodity during seasonal operations, or 

1 (c) handling, slaughtering, or dressing poultry or 
livestock* 

The dairy preducts and cottonseed processing indus'^ies have been found 
to qualify for the partial 14 -week overtime exemption under the new 
section 7(d). 

Some agricultural processing industries have been found to be seasonal 
in nature and engaged in certain operations on perishable agricultural 
or horticultural oc^mxxlities in their raw or natural state so that both 
the new sections 7(c) and 7(d) apply to them. These industries can 
claim an aggregate of 10 weeks of exemption under each new section or^ 
i an aggregate of 20 ex&npz weeks during the calendar year. The follwing 

industries have been found to qualify for both the section 7(c) and 
section 7(d) exenptions: 

^ Sugar cane processing and milling (Florida and Puerto Rico) 

FVesh fruits and vegetables 
Nursery stock storing and packing 
Hop drying 
Mint oil distilling 

Field grown cut and potted flower industry 

' An ©Tplpyer in any of the above industries qualifying for exemptions 

under both new sections 7(c) and 7(d) is required to conpensate employees 
at one and cne-half times their regular rates for hours worked an excess 
^ of 10 hours in any vjorkday or SO hours iii any workweek unaer the 10- 

> week exenption period claimed unaer section 7(c) and for hours worked in 
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excess of 10 in ciny workday or >48 in eny workweek during the 10-v?eek 
exemption period claimed imider section 7(d). Under the Act prior to the 
1966 amendments, an employer qualifying for limited exemption mder the 
old sections 7(b)(3) and 7(c) could claim an aggregate of 28 exanpt 
workweeks . 

For all wor)<wee)<s iii which sections 7(c) or 7(d) have not been applied, 
one and one-half times the regular rate must be paid for all hours 
worked in the workweek in excess of 40 houi^. 



The 1966 amendments also made further -nodifications in the agricultural 
processing ex^tions by moving the following exemptions frcra section 
13(a) to section 13(b) thereby ccntinuing them as ccmplete year-round 
oveiTtime exemptions vihile repealing the exemption from the minimum wage 
requirements . 

"13(b) (14) - any employee emplcryed within the area of pro- 
duction. . .by an establishment oanmonly recognized as a 
ccuntry elevator, including such an establishment which 
sells products and services used in the operation of a farm, 
if no more than five employees are employed in the estab- 
lislment in such operations*, 

"13(b) (15) - any employee engaged in ginning of cotton for 
market , _ in any place of employment located in a county where 
cotton is grown in commercial qucintities , or in the prxxes- 
sing of sugar beets, sugar-beet nolasses, sugarcane, or 
maple sap, into sugar (other than refined sugar) or syrup; 

"13(b) (16) - any employee engaged (A) in the transportation 
and preparation for transportation of fruits or vegetables, 
whether or not performed by the farmer, from the farm to a 
place of first processing or first marketing within the same 
State, or (B) in transportation, whether or not performed by 
the farmer, between the farm and any point within the sane 
State of persons employed or to be employed in the harvesting 
of fruits or •vegetables*," 

Ihe portionof the o'/ertime exemption in section 13(b)(15) relating to 
the pnxessing of su<;ar beets, sugar- b«;et molasses, sugarcane, or maple 
sap, into sugar (other than refined sMg;ar) or syrup was moved by the 
anendnents from the old section 7(c) to section 13(b) thereby continuing 
the complete year-round exemption; however, the scope of the exemption 
was narrwed somewhat since it applied formerly to any employee in any 
place of employment where the employer was engaged in the stated opera- 
tions. Generally, the effect is to limit the exemption to production 
workers while exterriing overtime protection to clerical and other 
office workers. 
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Far those agricultural processing workers subject to the minimum wage 
requirements of the law prior to the 1966 amendments, the minimim wage 
was increased to $1.60 an hour on February 1, 1968. For those workers 
subject to the minimim wage for the first time as a result of the repeal 
of section 13(a)(10) or the transfer of the other agricultural pressing 
exem^jtiona from section 13(a) to section 13(b), the applicable minimun 
wage became $1.30 an hour on February 1, 1969. This minimun will be 
increased to $1.45 an hour on Febnary 1, 1970, and to $1.60 an hour on 
February 1, 1971. 
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SPECIAL SURVEY 



Itie 1966 amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act cut back the overtime 
exenpti<»is available to industries engaged in the processing and hmdling 
of agricultural products. The possibility of repaying sudi exenpvions 
entirely was indicated in the following statement included in the 
Conference Report ai the Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1966; 

It th<i declared intention of the cxxiferees 
to give notice that the days of overtime 
exenptions for enployees in the agricultural 
processing industry are rapidly drawing to a 
close, because advances in technology are 
making the continuation of such exenption 
unjustifiable. 

‘Ihe Wage and Hour aaid Public Contracts Divisions initiated a two-p<art 
ttudy to provide iafomation on the need for the partial overtime <ixemp- 
tions available to agricultural processing industries under section 7(c) 
and/or section 7(d) of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Each of these 
sections provides an exezrpticn from the overtime provisions of the Act 
for 14 workweeks in any calendar year. If both sections 7(c) and 7(d) 
apply, the exenption period is limited to 20 wrkweeks, 10 weeks under 
each exenption. The exemptions are partial in that they are for lijnited 
periods of time and during exeirpt workweeks enployees mast be paid not 
less than one and one-hcilf times their regular* rate for daily hourji 
worked in excess of 10 or for weekly hours worked in excess of 50 
(section 7(c)) or 48 (section 7(d)), 

Because of tJve caiplexity of the survey procedure, the study was ccnfined 
to hours of work in the najor agricultural processing industries quali- 
fying for partied overtime exenption which deal with perishable 
agricultural ceninodities and have been found by the Secretary of Uibor 
to be of a seasonal nature (section 7(c)); or to be characterized ly 
marked annually recurring peaks of operation at the places of first 
rrarketing or first processing of agricultural or horticultural commodities 
or to be of a seasonal nature (section 7(d)). 

The first part of the study inclvkded eight agricultural processing indus- 
tries that qualify for 14 wee)^ of partial overtime exenption either under 
section 7(c) or section 7(d) of the Aot. As indicated below, six of the 
industries qualify for exentpticn under section 7(c) axKl two quedify under 
section 7(d), Data were tabulated separately for each of the ei^t 
industries and for fluid milk processing, the major segment of the milk 
and cream indistry. All eight industry surveys were nationwide in scope 
(the survey of the tobacco warehousing industry included FVierto Rico). 

Industries exenpt under section 7(c) 

Tobacco warehousing 

Tobacco steaming and redrying 

(ph 

lU 




Grain storage facilities 
Sugar beet processing 
Cotton ginning 

Cotton storing and oocpressing 

Industries exenpt under section 7(d) 

Cottcnseed processing 
Milk and cream processing and handling 
Fluid milk processing 

The second part of the study included the major agricultural pressing 
industries that qualify for 20 weeks of partial overtiire exemption— 10 
weeks under section 7(c) and 10 weeks under section 7(d), It covered 
the fresh fruit and vegetable processing industry and sugar cane pro- 
cessing in Puerto Rico, Florida, Louisiana, and Hawaii, For each of the 
four segients of the fresh fruit and vegetable industry listed below, 
data were tabulated relating to region and area. For sugar cane pro- 
cessing, data were tabulated for each of the three States and Puerto Rico 
since the applicability of sections 7(c) and 7(d) varies among the^ 
areas. In Florida and Puerto Rioo, sugar cane processing may qualify for 
parti^ overtime exenption under both sections 7(c) and 7(d); in Louisiana, 
the processing of sugar cane qualifies for exemption only under section 7(c) 
and in Hawaii, neither section 7(c) nor section 7(d) applies. 

Industries exenpt under both section 7(c) and section /(d) 

Ftesh fruit and vegetable processing and handling: 

Canning, drying, and other processing, except freezing, 
of fresh noncitrus fruits and vegetables 
Freezing of fresh noncitrus fruits and vegetables 
E^rocessing of fresh citrus fruits 
Handling of fresh fruits and vegetables 

Sugar cane processing: 

Puerto Rico 
Florida 
Louisiana 1/ 

Hawaii 2/ 



Y/ OrCLy ~ sectioi He) applies to sug^r cane processing in Louisiana. 
2/ Neither section 7(c) nor section 7(d) applies in Hawaii, 



The field surveys were conducted for the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions by the U,S, Department of Agriculture. The surveys 
provide data for calendar year 1967 or 1968 on nuicber of establishnents, 
nonsupervisory ^loyment, nonsupervisory man-hours, the extent of col- 
lective bargaining, and the overtime standards in laborMianagement agree- 
ments. Data on nonsupervisory ejrployment and inan-hours were collected 
for each workweek of the calendar year. For each establishment, the 
workweeks were then ranked by weekly itan4x)urs to provide an indication 
of the length of the processing season, the changes in the intensity of 
processing activity, and the prc^rtion of annual man-hours worked during 
any specified number of the most active workweeks. 

Additional data on man-hours, weekly hours of work, premium payments for 
overtime hours, and shift operations were oollecrted from each establish- 
ment for five or six selected workweeks. For the industries surveyed in 
phase one of the study, the selected weeks included the peak week, the 
seventh hi^st week, the tenth hii^st week, the fourteenth hig^^est week, 
and the twentieth higjicst week in terms of aggregate weekly hours worked 
by nonsupervisory employees. For the industries surveyed in the second 
p>iase, data for an additional workweek, the seventeenth highest, were 
also collected. 

The data for the selected workweeks yielded distributions of man-hours by 
individual employee-weekly hours of work and distributions of employees 
by weekly and daily hours of work. These tabulations pro'dde data on 
hours of work, overtime man-hours, and prenaum payments for overtiim hours 
during periods in idiich establishments are nost likely to utilize the 
partial overtime exeiiptions available under section 7(c) or section 7(d)* 
Tabulations v«re also developed to ascertain the relationship between 
shift operations and establishment size and the prevalence of overtime 
work. 

The industry classifications used in these surveys should not be construed 
as legal definitions provided by determnations of seasonality or narked 
seasonal peaks of cperation issued by the Secretary of Labor, but rather 
as general descriptions used for survey purposes . A more detailed account 
of the scope and method of the survey and copies of the relevant portions 
of the schedules used are contained in Appendix I of this report. The 
legal definitions of the industries studied are presented in /^pendix II 
of this report. 



FINDINGS AND RECOmENDATIONS 



The survey findings clearly indicate that ocnsideration should be given to 
the phasing out of the overtijne exemptions currently available to the 
agricultural handling and processing industries xander sections 7(c) and 
7(d) of the Fair Labor Standards Act even though this would affect a sig- 
nificau^t proportion of man-hours in two of the industries studied* 

Althou^ focusing prinarily on sections 7(c) and 7(d) of the Act, the 
survey data also indicate that there is no sound basis for the continuation 
of the yeaxvround exeupticans available uivier sections 13(b) (14), (15), and 
(16) of the Act nor for the overlap that presently exists between the 
exenptions under sections 7(c) and/or 7(d) and those under section 13(b)* 

The favored position held for three decades by agricultural handlers and 
processors because of full and pcirtial exenption from the 40-hour weekly 
overtime standard applicable to most industries covered by the FLSA 
needs reexamination: 

1. Existing exenptions are not fully utilized* The degree of 
utilization varies amcxig the industries; it is markedly 
higher in sugar cane processing in Louisiana and cotton 
ginning than in the other industries studied. 

2. Many establishments are presently paying premium rates of 
not less than one and one-half tinies the regular rate for 
houis worked in excess of 40 a week. Consequently, the 
continued existence of seasonal variations or the preva- 
lence of long ejiployee woiicweeks is net necessarily a cori- 
elusive indicator of the need for an overtime exemption* 

3. Under the current exemption provisions, some industries 
that qualify for 20 weeks of exemption under sections 
7(c) and 7(d) appear to be less seasonal than others that 
qualify for only 14 weeks of exenpticn either under 
section 7(c) or section 7(d). 

4. A universal 40-hour workweek standcuxl would remove intra- 
industry inequities which currently exist for employers 
v^io pay premium rates for hours over 40 because such rates 
are required in labor maiiagement agreements, or to main- 
tain a coopetitive position in a specific labor market 
area or sijiply because they believe in fair labor standards* 

5* Ihe use of seoond and third shifts could be increased in 
some industries* Ihis is one adjustment that could be 
made to ease the pressure of intensive deliveries of raw 
materials in relatively short periods of time v^ile at 
the same time reducing the need for enployee workweeks in 
excess of 40 hours. 
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In sonB of the agricultural processing industries, the 
processing period has been lengthened as a result of 
tedmological advances in methods of extending the 
stor^e life of perishable products throu^ tenporary 
treatment such as fast freezing, cold storage, waxing 
and the use of chemicals. Control over the length of 
the prxxjessing season is also exerted throu^ the grower- 
processor contract idiich often permits the processor 
to specify the precise time for planting, harvesting and 
delivery . 

7. Therv was a sharp drop in nan-hours over 40 a week during 
the periods the exemptions were most likely to be claimed. 
The drop in man-hours over 40 a week g^er^ly occurred 
before the expiration of the exenption period. Thus, 
over the exenptic^ period presently provided — 14 weeks or 
20 weeks— the exemptions declined in inportanoe to handlers 
and processors as man-hours over 40 a week diminished. 

This indicates that a gradual annual cut back in the 
length of the exenption period \Axild provide for orderly 
adjustment to the standard applied in other industries 
30 years ago. 
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INTER-INDUSTRY SUMMARY 



This sumnaiy provides a conparative analysis of the survey findings for 
all of the agricultural processing industries selected for study, “nie 
data are useful in ascertaining the relative inportance of the partial 
overtime exenption under section 7(c) and/or section 7(d) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and in assessing the relevance of selected factors 
vMch are often used to justify the continuation of these exeirptions. In 
addition, the data provide some indicatiOT of the need for and use of the 
y ear-rouiid exerrpt ions avail jnder sections 13(b)(lH), 13(b)(15), or 
13(b) (16) to segments of the grain storage, sugar' beet prooessing, cotton 
ginning, sugar cane processing and fresh fimt and s^egetable industries. 

The surveys provide data relating either to calendar year 1967 or 1968 
for a total of 25 » 886 establishments employing 806,500 ncnsuperviso^ 
workers during the peak week of operatic^ in each establishment during 
the year for iMch data were collected (Table 1). Ml told, the surveyed 
industries us^ a total of 908.8 million lian -hours in calendar year 1967 
or 1968. A fourth of these houre were accounted for by milk and cream 
processors and a sixth by canners and dryers of noncitrus fresh fruits 
and vegetables. The grvdn storage industry and fresh fruit and vegetable 
handlers each accounted for a tenth and the remaining industries accsounted 
for less than 3 percent each. 

In this siunnary, the four segjrtents of the fresh fruits vegetables 
industry and the four sugar cane processing areas for which separate data 
were collected are treated as separate industries. 

Length of Active Season 

There were substantial variations among the industries in t^ ^gree of 
seas(»iality as measured by the concentratiCTi of n^-hours within limited 
periods of time. 

Industries exempt under section 7(c) or 7(d) 

In 3 of the 8 industries — tobacco stemming and rediying, tobacco ware- 
housing and cotton ginning — more than three-fourths of the annuail man- 
hours in 1967 were accounted for by the 14 most active weeks --weeks in 
vAiich the partial overtiire exemption would most likely be claimed (Table 2). 
For the same period in the other five industries, the prcportiOTS ranged 
downward from S3 percent in the sugar beet processing industry to 29 
percent in the milk and cream prooessing industry. 

Ninety-five percent of the establishments in the tobacco warehousing 
industry used three-fourths of annual man-hours in the 14 most active 
wee)cs (Table 3). At the other extreme, no more than 3 percent of the 
sugar beet, oottcniseed processing, and milk and cream processing estab- 
lishments used three -fourths of annual man-hours in the 14 most active 
weeks. 
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Industries exenpt under both sections 7(c) and 7(d) 



Fresh fruits and vegetables — ^The four fre^h fruits and vegetables indus- 
tries, which qualify for 20 weeks of partial v.vertime. exeirptioni are less 
seasonal than three of the industries which qualify for only weeks of 
exen^tion. Of the four industries, processors of fresh citrus fruits 
vere the least seasonal, using 57 percent of 1968 annual jran-hours in the 
20 most active weeks and handlers of fresh fmite and vegetables, using 
75 percent, were the most seasonal. About two-thirds of the annual nwi- 
hours were used durijig this period in the otijer two industries--canning 
and drying of fresh non^itrus fruits and vegetables and freezing of fresh 
ncncitx\?s fruits and vegietables. 

On an establishnent basis, a similar pattern prevailed with regard to 
seascxiality . For exanple, the proportion of establishments using 75 per- 
cent of annual nBn-hours in 20 weeks or less was largest in the fresh 
frmt and vegetable handling industry, 59 percent, and the smallest in 
the citrus processing industry, 9 percent. In the other two industries 
about half of the establishments used 75 perx>ent of annual man-hours 
during the petik 20 weeks . 

Sugar cane processing — Tf.e sugar cane processing industries in Florida and 
Puerto Rico— the areas in which processors qualify for 20 weeks of partial 
overtime exenption under sections 7(c) and 7(d) —showed ai\ almost identical 
p>attem of seasonality. In both areas, the proportions of annual man- 
hours used in the 7, 10 and 20 most active weeks were a fourth, a third 
arid three-fifths, respectively. Sugar cane processing in Louisiana is 
characterized by a very short processing season, as reflected by the use 
of two-thirds of annual nan-hours in the 14 most active weeks — the period 
in which the 14 weeks of exemption available under section 7(c) would 
most likely be utilized. In HawcJ.i, where neither exemption (section 
7(c) or 7(d)) applies and cane is processed throughout most of the year, 
only percent of the az^nual man-hours weic used in the 20 most active 
workweeks. 

In two-fifths of the sugar cane processing plants in Louisiana, 75 percent 
of the nan-hours were used in 20 weeks or less. None of the plants in 
Florida and only a ninth of the plants in Puerto Rico fell within this 
category. 

Miltiple Shift Operations and Seasonality 

The use of multiple shifts may also be an indication of seasonality since 
shift operations, when feasible, make possible a large volume of pro- 
duction during a limited number of weeks. Shift operations can also 
reouoe overtime costs through shorter workweeks for individual enplqyees 
and at the same time pennit a more intensive use of processing facilities. 
In each of the industries studied, some establishments operated with 
more than one shift. The prevalence of nultiple Siiift operations, how- 
ever, appeared to be more dependent upon the nature of the processing 
activities rather than upon the degree of seasonality. 



Industries exeTipt under section 7(c) or 7(d) 

In the three most seasonal industries — tobacco warehousing, tobacco 
steimiing and redrying, and cotton ginning — from a fourth to over two- 
fifths of the establishJients operated with multiple shifts at scce tine 
during the processing season (Table 4). In contrast, all of the sugar 
beet processing plants and virtually all of the cottonseed processing 
plants operated with multiple shifts. In the other three industries, no 
Jiore than a tenth the establishments operated with more than one 
shift. 

Industries exempt under both sections 7(c) and 7(d) 

Ftesh f^its and vegetables— The proportions of fresh fruits and vegetables 
processing establishments using multiple shifts in the i_ndustries ranged 
from 45 to 62 percent. Although handlers are far more seasonal, all but 
2 percent of the establishments in the industry used c^y one shift 
throughout the entire. 1968 season. 

Sugar cane ^ixx^essij^ — Virtually all of the sugar cane processors used 
multiple shifts. The length of time during which nultiple shifts were 
in use reflected the varianoe in seasonality of operations among the 
areas. Thus, while multiple shifts were used for 9-14 weeks in 86 per- 
cent of Louisiana plants, all of the processors in Hawaii, where the 
industry is not seasonal, operated with multiple shifts for 29 weeks or 
more. 

Weekly Hours of Work 

Variations among the industries in the proportions of enployees working 
over 40 hours a week — the ovei^iire standard appli,cable in the absence 
of an exeiiption — generally did not reflect the degree of seasonality or 
the prevcdenoe of nultiple shift operatic«is. The preportions of enployees 
working over 40 hours declined v^>en selected workweeks were ranked in 
^scending order of weekly hours worked. However, the declines in the 
inportanoe of long woikweeks tended to be greater in the nur^ seasonal 
industries • 

I ndustries exempt under section 7(c) or 7(d) 

In the three industries with the greatest c-oncentra.ticrk of man-hours in 
a relatively short period — tobacco warehousing, tobacco stenming and 
redrying, and oottwi ginmng— the proportions of employees working over 
40 hours in the peak week ranged from over a third to four-fifths 
(Table 5). In t>te other five industries, the proportion working such 
hours in the peak week ranged from over two-fifths in sugar beet pro- 
cessing to four-fifths in grain storage, one of the least seasonal 
industries. By the fourteenth highest week, only a tenth to a third of 
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the eirployees in the three wost seasaial industries were wojicing over 40 
hours whereas more than a third were working such hours in 4 of the other 
5 industries* 

Industries exempt under both sections 7(c) and 7(d) 

Fresh frviits and vegetables—The proportions of enployees in the fresh 
fruit and vegetable industries wojidng over 40 hours in the peak week 
ranged from three-fifths in the freezing industry to over seven-tenths in 
the citrus pcKxiessing industry. In the twentieth week, the proportion 
working such hours was still larg^ in citrus processing — 56 percent — but 
had declined substantially in the other three industries, ranging from 
30 to 35 percent. 

Sugar cane processing — Very large proportions of the sugar cane processing 
employees worked over 40 hours in the peak week — nine-tenths or nore in 
Florida and Louisiana, over half in Puerto Rico, and almost two-thirds in 
the least seasonal arest— Hawaii . Declines in long hours of work were 
closely tied to seasonality of operation. By the fourteenth week, for 
exanple, only 32 percent of the enployees in Louisiana were working over 
40 hours ccupared with 85 percent in Floilda. By the twentieth week, the 
proportion working long hours was highest in Hawaii — 59 percent — and 
lowest in Louisiana — 22 percent. The fact that over a fifth of the 
enployees in Louisiana were working over 40 hours after the processing 
season was conpleted in virtually all Louisiana plants indicates that 
long workweeks, in part, reflect an industry practice rather than a need 
for an overtune exemption. 

Relationship Between Daily and Weekly Hours of Work 

In the peak week, daily hours in excess of 10 — the daily overtime standard 
during vjeeks in vdiich the exemption under sections 7(c) and 7(d) nay be 
claijned— were in great measure confined to enployees working over 40 
hours a week and primarily to enplcyees working in excess of the appli- 
cable weekly overtime standard — 50 hours under section 7(c) and 48 hours 
under section 7(d). As ly man-hour requirements diminished, however, 
the frequency with which i daily hours were worked in oonjuncticai 
with long weekly hours dit.^* .shed. 

Industries exenpt under section 7(c) or 7(d ) 

In six of the industries, over nine -tenths of the employees working over 
lO hours at least one day in the peak week also worked over 40 hours and 
over four-fifths worked beyond the applicable weekly standard— 50 hours 
under section 7(c) and 48 hours under section 7(d) (Table 6). In the 
other two industries- -tobacco warehousing and tobacoo stemming and 
redrying— over half of the employees working long daily hours in the peak 
week worked weekly hours in excess of 50* 
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Industries exempt under both sections 7(c) and 7(d) 

Fresh fruits and vegetables — ^About nine-tenths or nore of the employees 
worfcing daily hours in ex^ss of 10 also worked over 40 hours in the 
peak week in each of the four fresh fruit and vegetable industeLes • The 
proportions remained large in each of the selected weeks studied and by 
the twentieth highest week still ranged from 72 percent in the handling 
industry to 88 percent in the citrus fruit processing industry. 

Sugar cane processing — In each of the sugar cane processing areas except 
Louisiana7 of 11>e enployees working over 10 hours at least one day 
in the pe^ week worked over 40 hours. This was ^so Vtk. for the tenths 
fourteenth and twentieth highest weeks. In Louisiana, the most seasonal 
area, 98 percent of the eirployees working Icng daily hours worked over 
40 hours in the peak week, but by che fourteenth week only half of the 
400 employees working over 10 hours at least one day worked weekly hours 
in excess of 40. 

Industry Use of Overtime Exemptions 

With the exception of sugar cane processors in Louisiana, none of the 
industries fully utilized the overtime exemptions provided by the Fair 
Labor Staiidards Act. This was evidenced by the payment of premium rates 
of not less than one and one-half times the regular rate for a substan- 
tial proportion of the hours worked over 40, but within any applicable 
exemption limits, charing the hei^t of the prooess^g season when the 
exeoTptionCs) would most likely be utilized. 1/ Utilization of the 
exemptions varied substantially among the industries studied, but tended 
to be scMmewhat greater in the more seasonal ineJustries. Also, as weekly 
man-hour requirements declined, the utilization of the exemptions 
clirTiinished . 

Inchistnes exempt under section 7(c) or 7(d) 

In tobacco warehousing, cotton ginning and tobacco stemming and redrying — 
the three most seasonal industries in this group— the proportion of 
peak week man-hours over 40 in workweeks of over 40 but not more than 
50 hours paid for at prendum rates was 6, 11 and 26 percent, respectively 
(Table 7). By the fourteenth hi^iest week the proportions had increased, 
ranging from 29 to 40 percent. In the other five industries, the pro- 
portions of nan-hours within the exemption limits under section 7(c) 
or 7(d) paid for at premdum rates exoeecied a third in the peak weak and 
ranged upf^ards to 97 percent in sugar beet processing. By the fourteenth 
week, Budi proportiens were well over half in all five industries. 



1 / irie "pro^rt ions paid for at premdim rates may include scene premdum 
i^y for hours other than those ir, excess of 40. 



Industries exempt under both sections 7(c) and 7(d) 



Fresh fruits and vegetables — It would appear that processors of fresh 
citrus fruits, the least seasonal of the four fruits and vegetables in- 
dustries, used the 20 weeks of partied overtire ex' ption to a lesser 
degree than enployers in the other three industries. In the citrus 
industry, two-thirds of the nan-hours over 40 in workweeks of over 40 but 
not more than 50 hours were paid for at premium rates in the peak week, 
four-fifths in the tenth week and almost all in the foxirteenth and 
twentieth highest weeks. In contrast, in the handling of faresh fruits 
and vegetables only a fifth of the hours worked within the exenption 
limits were paid for at premium rates in the peak week and OTly three- 
tenths in the tenth and fourteenth weeks. The proportions were also 
lew for noncitrus freezers — 18 and 30 percent in the peak and tenth 
weeks, respectively— while those for noncitrus canners and dr^^ers ranged 
from a thirxi in the peak week to four-fifths in the twentieth week. 

Sugar cane processing — Because of the very few man-hours accounted for by 
workweeks of over 40 but not more than 50 hours in Louisiana and Florida 
and the conplete year-round exenption under sectiem 13(b)(15) that may 
be claimed by processors in all four areas y the most meaningful indication 
of the utilization of the exemptions avail^le to sugar cane proces^rs 
is provided by the preportion of man-hours ever 40 paid for at premium 
rates. It is evident that Louisiana processors were making almost full 
use of the exenptions available under section 13(b) (15) and section 7(c) 
as virtually all of the man-hours over 40 in the peak, seventh and tenth 
weeks were paid for at streight-tire rates. At the other extreme, 
processors in Hawaii nade no use of the unlimited exenption under section 
13(b) (15) apparently because their collective bargaining agreements pro- 
vide for the payment of premium rates for hours over 40 a week and 8 a 
day. The exenptiens available to processors in Puerto Rico and Florida — 
sections 7(c), 7(d) and 13(b)(15) — were also narkedly underutilized. 

In Puerto Rico, from 65 to 87 percent of the man-hours over 40 were 
paid for at pi*emium rates during the selected weeks studied and in Florida, 
the range was from 53 to 88 percent. 



Area 


Percent of man-hours over 40 paid for at p 


remiu i rai 


Pealc 

week 


TfTi 

highest 

week 


10th 

highest 

week 


I4th 

hipest 

week 


17th 

highest 

week 


highest 

week 


Florida 


5S 


56 


66 


59 


53 


88 


Puerto Rico 


76 


68 


70 


67 


65 


87 


Louisiana 


1/ 


1/ 


1/ 


100 


67 


lOU 


Hawaii 


loO" 


lO^T 


lor 


100 


100 


100 



i/ Less than 1 percent • 

Note: The proportions may include some pay for daily overtire hours. 
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Implications of a 40-hour Overtime Standard 

In considering the inplications of eliminating the overtime exemptions 
under sections 7(c) and 7(d), it is necessary to focus on the relation- 
ship between man-hours in excess of 40 a week and man-hoiirs paid for at 
premium rates in workweeks of over 40 hours. Ihe figure obtained by sub- 
til ting nan-hours paid for at premium rates in workweeks of over MO 
hours from man-hours over 40 a week provides a good indication of the 
additional man-hours vhich would have to be conpKsnsated for at premium 
rates if the overtime exemptions were no longer available. 1/ Among the 
industries studied, there was no zi^ificent correlation between the 
ijipact of a 40-hour standard and seasona3lty or the specific exenption 
section(s) under v^ich the industries fall. In the peak veek of 1967 or 
1968, the ratio of man-hours in excess of 40 paid for at straight-time 
rates to aggregate man-hours ranged from 0 to 14 percent in 14 of the 
16 industries (Table 8). The highest ratio (50 percent) occurred in 
sugar cane processing plants in Louisiana followed by 37 percent in cotton 
ginning. At the other extreme, only 3 percent of the man-hours in the 
Rierto Rioo sugar cane industry and the milk and cream processing industry 
would be affected by a 40-hour standard. In Hawaii, collective bargaining 
agreements covering practically all workers provide for pre^nium overtime 
pay for all hours over 8 per day and 40 per week. 

The ratios for t^e peak week present the naxinum inpact of a 40-hour 
standard for each industry since man-hour requirements diminish as the 
processing season progresses. By the fourteenth week, for example, the 
proportions of nan-hours in excess of 40 paid for at straight- time rates 
conprised less than 6 percent of the weekly man-hours in all but two of 
the industries. The highest ratios were 10 percent in the sugar cane 
processing industry in Florida and 7 percent in cottonseed processing 
establishii^ts . 

Unionizatio n 

Collective bargaining agreements were nonexistent in 2 of the industries 
studied— tobacco warehousing and cotton ginning. All sugar beet pro- 
cessors, all sugar cane processors in Hawaii, and over nine-tenths of 
the sugar cane processors in Puerto Rico were uiiicmzed (Table 9). The 
next largest proportion- -56 percent — was for the sugar cane processing in 
Florida, In the other surveyed industries, the proportions of establish- 
ments with union contracts ranged from a third in cottonseed processing 
to 3 ^rcent in grain storage. In most establishnents, the collective 
bargaining agreement provided for premium overtime pay. 



1/ Since wage data were not collected in the surveys, the increase in 
fhe wage bill resulting from a 40-hour overtime standard could not be 
estimated. 
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In the three industries in which collective bargaining was most pi^evalent, 
the proportion of employees in the peak week covered by agreements with 
premium pay provisions ranged from 78 to 99 pe3x:ent. The lowest pro- 
portions — less than 6 percent — were found in the Louisiana sugar cane 
processing and the fruit and vegetable handling industries* In the other 
industries, the proportion of employees covered by premiun pay provisions 
iwiged from 10 to 44 percent of peak week employment. 

The most ccmnwi overtime standard in collective bargainin^^ agi:eements was 
for premiuiA pay for hours over 40 a week and 8 a day. In three industries, 
this provision cq^plied to virtually all of the enplcyees covered by 
agreements requiring premium pay. In six others, at least half of the 
covered employees were subject to such a provision. Most of the employees 
not covered by both the "over 40 hours a week and 8 hours a day" prei lum 
pay provisions were covered by either one or the other. Covered employees 
of sugar cane processors in Florida and Puerto Rico were the major 
exceptions to this pattern as about seven-tenths or more of these 
employees were under agreeirtents providing premium pay for hours o'/er 48 
a week and in the case of Puerto Rico, 8 hours a day as well. 

Data were also collected to determine the extent to which waivers of 
contractual premium overtime psnovisions allowed establishments to utilize 
the overtime exemptions a'.ml^le to them under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Waiver provisions were ijrportant in four industries — tobacco 
steiiming and redrying, canning and drying of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
freezing of fresh fruits and vegetables, and sugar cane processing in 
Louisiana — affecting seven-tenths or more of the enployees covered by 
extracts with premium pay provisions. The waiver period*^ for the two 
fresh fruit and vegetable industries gex^rally did ix)t exceed 20 
weeks while those for the other two ixKiustries did not exceed 14 wu^iks. 

Seine establishments in the fresh fruit and vegetable handling, citrus 
processing, cottonseed processing, sugar beet processing, and cotton 
storing and cenpressing industries also had contracts with waiver pro- 
visions but relatively few workers were covered by these agreements. 
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Agricultural Handling and Processing Industries 

Table !• Number and percent distribution of establishments^ nonsupervlsory employment in peak week 

and annual man-hours, by selected industry, I9&T or I968 




^ble 1. IVtimber and percent distribution of estabUshisents, nonsupervlsozy employment In veeit and 

annual man-hours, by selected Industry, 1967 or I968 (Concluded) 
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Agricultural Handling and Processing Industries 

^lW)le 5. Nunber of nonsupervisory employees and percent working over 40 hours in the peak week, tenth 
fourteenth, and twentieth hipest weeks of I967 or I968, selected industries 
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and Processing Industz\ies 




A£p:^culturaX Handling and Processing Industries 

Stable 7. Extent of premium payments for weekly overtime hours (hours over for which an exc3DD5)tion 
is available under sections 7(c) and/or 7(d) of -tiie Fair Labor Standards Act, selected vork- 
weeks of 1967 or 1968, selected industries 
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Agricultural Handling and Processing Industries 

Tabic 7- Extent of premium payments for weekly overtime hours (ho\irs over 40) for which an exen 9 >tion 
is available under sections 7(c) and/or 7(d) of the Fair Labor Standards Act, selected work- 
weeks of 1967 or 1968, selected industries (Continued) 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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Note; The proportions may include some premixun pay for daily overtime hours. 
Source: Surveys conducted by the U. S. Department of Agriculture for WHPC. 
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Tobacco Warehousing 



Introduction 



As defined in applicable seasonal industry determinations, the looseleaf 
tobacco warehousing industry qualifies for 14 vieeks of partial overtime 
exeupticn under section 7(c) of the Fair Labor Standards Act. However, 
even during exenpt Keeks, eirployees must be paid not less than one and 
one-half times their regular rate for all hours in excess of 10 per day 
or 50 per week. 

This report covers establishments in the United States and ^ the 
Confncnwealth of Puerto Rioo primarily engaged in the receiving and 
auctioning or the reoeivi^ and storing of leaf tc^acoo. The survey dis- 
closed 641 tobacco warehouses enploying 29,500 nonsupervisory employees 
during the peak workweek of each establishment in 1967. 

Operations and Technology 

About 95 percent of the tobacco grown in the United States is marketed by 
the looseleaf auction method. The looseleaf aucticm system as a method 
of selling first appeared at Richmond, Virginia in 1842. Under this 
method, growers deliver their tobacco to the auction warehouse of their 
choice where it is sold to the highest bidder. 2/ 

There are jx> delivery contracts between auction warehouse operators and 
growers to control day-to-day inflcw of tobacco. However, marketing 
dates are usually set by the warehousemen. Once these dates are set, 
growers deliver their tobacoo to the auction warehouse at their conven- 
ience. The period of delivery is highly seasonal with the normal activity 
ranging from 3 to 12 weeks for individual establishments. Weather is an 
important variable affecting the maturation of the crqp, and consequently, 
the opening date and the duration of the marketing period. Opening dates 
vary for the different types of tobacoo and from region to region. In 
fact, narketing periods are so staggered that it is possible to find a 
delivery in progress almost any time during the year. Auction ware- 
hou^s ^so establish closing dates, after which they cease to accept 
deliveries, but the usual practice is to postpone closing until practi- 
cally all tobacoo has been delivered by fanners. 

Tobacoo, in its freshly-cured state, as delivered by grcwei^ to auction 
warehouses is perishable. It normally contains more moisture than is 
desirable and some drying is necessary to prevent leaf decay or deteri- 
oration. Auction warehouses have no drying or other facilities to make 



1/ iT.S. Apartment of Agriculture, Tobacoo jj} the United States , 
ffisoellaneous pu>/lication No. 867, October 196T, p. 

2/ Ibid., P. 28. 
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the raw product less perishable. Therefore, tobacco delivered gjcwers 
is usually shipped — after auction — to steraoere and redryers vd.thin a 
matter of 1 or / days. 

Auction warehouses specialize in handling the specific type of tobacoo 
that is grown in their vicinity. Many tobacra warehouses are rented out 
for the steerage of other agricultural oonwodities in the off-.season, but 
laborers enployed for auction warehousing functions typically do not work 
on these off-season activities. Also, soma merging of warehoise owner- 
ship has t^ken place, enabling war^useraen tx> eoploy their management 
and sales staff for about six nionths of the year. However, laborers are 
not ^fted freen one warehouse to another sinoe warehousefoen generally 
hire local farm labor for xgiakilled work. 

Methods of receiving and handling tobacco in auction warehouses have 
remained basically unchanged in recent yeetrs, except possibly for the 
introduction of motorized trucks on the warehouse floors. Growers deliver 
their tobacoo in trucks to the warehouse where it is packed on flat bas- 
kets furnished by the warehouse. In seme warehouses, warehouse eiEployees 
supervise the packing of the tobacoo ento the baskets. After the baskets 
are wighed aid ticketed, they are aioved to the auction floor or\ hand- 
trucks by warehouse esployees. 2/ 

Newly developed prooessing machinery has created the opportunity for 
growers and warehousemen to reduce the anoint of labor needed to prepare 
tobacoo for market if an efficient inethod of packing loose leaves can be 
developed. MDdezn methods of piooessing tobacoo eliminate the require- 
ment that leaves be tied in bundles for the conveyer sticks. 3/ Oonse- 
quently, hiprovenentB in farm-packing tobacco for market cx>ul?T have 
hiportant effeerts on the cost and efficiexKy of operations in auction 
warehousing by eliminating the need for packing the tobacoo in baskets 
prior to sale and dusping cntx> sheets and repacking after sale. 

Seasonality of Operation 

Critioed determinants of seasonality for which data were collected in 
this survey include length of active operating season, shart-term employ- 
ment trends, and the use of multiple shift operations. 



1/ !l^)aoco in thelhited States , op. cat ., pp. 34 and 38. 

If P- 31- 

3/ U.S. Department of Agriculture, Dgyelcpiryg and Market Test^ an 
Improved Lwsele^lf Tobacco Package , ElS No. 189, Septedber 196^7 P« 1» 



Length of active season — During the 1967 operating season, 8.2 millicm 
nan-hours were us^T>y the 641 warehouses engaged in the receiving, 
auctioning and storing of looseleaf tc^coo in the United States and the 
CcKmcnMeal^ of Puerto Rico (^pendix Table A-1). Most of these man-hours 
waz>e used in a small number of weeks. One-half of the 8.2 million man- 
hours worked in this industry in 1967 were used in the five most active 
weeks and three-fourths were used in the ten most active weeks. Nearl> 
nine-tenths of the annual nen-hours were used in the 14 most active weeks — 
the weeks in which tobacco warehouses were most likely to use the over- 
time exec 5 >tion available to the industry under section 7(c)* The ranking 
of weeks in descending order of aggregate hours worked showed a rapid 
decline in man^>ours from week to week. Man-hoxirs declined 51 peroent 
between the peak week and the seventh most active week and 74 percent 
between the seventh and the fourteenth most active week. In the fourteenth 
week, aggregate hours worked conprised less than 2 percent of total 
annu^ man-hours and were only one-eighth as large as in the peak week. 

Of the 641 warehouses in the industry in 1967, 138 (22 peroent) operated 
with nonsupeivieory enployees for eight weeks or less, and 393 (61 percent) 
operated frctn 9 to 14 weeks (Appendix Table A-2). Only 48 tc^cco ware- 
liouses, or 7 peroent, opemted for 21 or more weeks. 

In 95 percent of the wai^ehouses, half of the man-lx>urs used in 1967 v?ere 
used in eight or fewer weeks. Nearly two-thirds of the warehouses used 
75 peroent of annual man-hours within eight weeks and all but 5 peixent 
of the warehouses used 75 percent of annual nan-hours in 14 or fewer 
weeks. 

Epployroent tren^- - Another indication of seasonality of operations is 
si^uticant variations in the level of enplcyment. Ranking workweeks by 
nan-hours, nonsuq^ervisory enployment showed a sharp decline. Between the 
peak week and the seventh most active week, nonsupervisory enployment 
declined from 29,500 to 16,200 or 45 peroent. In the fourteenth mc>3t 
active week, only 4,700 workers were enployed and by the twentieth hi^st 
week emplcyment had decreased to 1,900. Average nonsipervisory enplpy- 
ment per operating establishment declined fixm 46 in the peak week to 23 
in the fourteenth hi^vest week* Average enployment in the 50 opereiting 
warehouses in the twentieth week was 38. 



Wbrkweek 


Nonsupervisory enployment 
Average per 
Total establishment 


Peak week 


29,500 


46 


7th hi^st week 


16,200 


28 


14th highest weeJc 


4,700 


23 


20th highest week 


1,900 


38 


Lowest week 


200 


7 



45 



bl 



Multiple shift operationa—The use of multiple shifts, when feasible, 
permits establicuments to utilize their processing facilities snore fiilly, 
thereby enabling them to reduce the length of indIvidueQ enqslpyee work- 
weeks and occasionally the length of tJ>e overall prxxsessing period. The 
operertion of a second or third shift oan result in substantial savings 
lAyen premiin rates have to be paid Ibr overtime hours. Establishments 
in the tobacco warehousiivg iixiistry, hcMever, did not snake extrnsiv’G use 
of snultiple shifts. Of the 641 establishments, only 184, or 29 i ^rcent, 
opereted with multiple shifts at scwie time during the marketing scas^, 
gesmrelly for ro more thim 14 vmeks (Appendix Table A-3) . Single shift 
establishments predosainated even viien establishments si«re classified by 
the length of the opereting season. 

Data on nonsupervisory eiqslpyment and snan-hourv worked on the first shift 
provide an indication of the relative inqpcartanoe of snultiple shift Gyra- 
tions. Even in those establishments which operated more than one shift, 
most of the nonsupervisory employees and man-hours were vKsrked on the 
first shift. In the p>eak workoweek, for example, 156 (85 percent) of the 
184 snultiple shift establishments used 65 percent or more of the man- 
hours cn the first ^ft (Apperdix Table A-4); over three-fourths of the 
multiple shift establishments esiployed 65 percent or more of the non- 
supervisory employees on 'Mse first shift (^pendix Table A-S) . 

Weekly Man-hours 

All establishsients — Despite the relatively short operating period for most 
establishnents , it was only in the peak week of 1967 that workweeks be- 
yond 40 hours, the starxiard applicable to most other industries, accounted 
for more than half of aggregate weekly hours (^pendix Table A-6) . The 
proportion declined to two-fifths in the seventh vjeek and less than a 
fifth in the four»teenth higjiest week. 

The "Over 50 hours” category declined fran 16 percent of total weekly 
man-hours in the peek week to 11 percent in the seventh week and to less 
than 3 percent in the fourteenth week. The "Over 40 and including 
50 hours” category also showed a substantied decline after the tenth 
week — frcm 31 percent to 16 percent in the fourteenth v«ek. 

Percent of liouis worked by enployees 

working 

Over 40 and 





Aggregate 


Over 


including 


Over 


Selected workweA 


hours 


40 hours 


50 hours 


50 hours 


Peak week 


1,012,000 


52 


36 


16 


7th hig^iest week 


495,000 


41 


30 


U 


10th M-^iest week 


337,000 


39 


31 


7 


14th highest week 
20th hi{',hest week 


131,000 


19 


16 


3 


51,000 


7 


6 


1 



Shift"Operatian — At least 70 peix^ent of the nan*hours in each of the 
6elerteo\ieeJoB for vduch data were available by shift operation— the peak 
week, the seventh, tenth and fourteenth ^aghest weeks— were worked in 
establishments operating single shifts in those weeks (^pendix Table A-7). 
Thus, variations in the distributions of nan-hours in single shift estab- 
lishments between the selected weeks closely paralleled those for all 
establishments. This was, for the most part, cilso true for nultiple shift 
establidiments . However, in nultiple shift establishments, the proportion 
of aggregate hours in the "Over 40 and including 50 hours" category went 
frofn 30 percent in the tenth week to 36 percent in the fourteenth week. 
Daring 'Ae same period, the proportion of totcil nan-hours in single shift 
establishments in the "Over 40 and including 50 hours" category declined 
from 32 to 12 percent. 

Establishment size— Establishments eirploying 25-99 nonsupervisory en?)lcy- 
e^s in the peak week accounted for the largest proportion of total man- 
hours in 4 of the 5 selected weeks — seven-tenths in the peak week, well 
over three-fifths in the seventh and tenth weeks and over two-fifths in 
the fourteenth week {/^pendix Table A-9). Most of the remaining nan-hours 
in these weeks were worked in establishments which en^loyed 100 or more 
nonsupervisory enployees in the peak week. 

Diployees working over 40 hours acoounted for somewhat larger proportions 
of the aggregate man-hours of establishments in the 25-99 enployment-size 
grouping than of all the other size groupings except the 1-7 grouping. 

In the peak week and fourteenth highest week, for exanple, workweeks in 
excess of 40 hours acoounted for 56 percent and 30 percent, respectively, 
of the nan-hours in the 25-99 enployee-size grouping but only 41 percent 
and 8 percent, respectively, in the 100 or more enployee-size grouping. 



Workweeks in excess of 50 hours as well as workweeks of over 40 but not 
more than 50 hours acoounted for a larger proportion of aggregate hours 
in the 25-99 enployee-size group than in the larger enployee-size group. 
Employees with workweeks in excess of 50 hairs, for exanple, acoounted 
for 18 percent of the nan-hours in the 25-99 enployment-size group in the 
peak week as ooirpared with 9 percent in the 100 or more enployment-size 
group. By the fourteenth highest week, the "Over 50 hours" category had 
declined to 5 percent in the 25-99 group and less than 1 percent in the 
100 or more group. 



Establishment size 
in peak workweek 


/ggregate 
hours in 
peak week 


All establishments 


1,012,000 


1-7 employees 


6,000 


8-24 enployees 


90,000 


25-99 employee,! 


715,000 


100 or more enployees 


201,000 



Percent of hours worked by 

enployees wiking 

Owr 60 ^Ki 



Over including Over 
40 hours 50 hours 50 hours 



52 36 16 

62 46 17 

47 32 16 

56 37 18 

41 32 9 
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Man-hours in Excess of 40 a Week 



In all establishnents I 101,000 aan-hcurs, or 10 percent of the total, 
represented hours wrted by individual enplcyees in exoess of 40 in the 
peak workweek (^?pendix Table 10) • Hours in exoess of 40— the Fair Labor 
Standards Act workweek standard for nonexenpt workers — declined to 

37.000 or 7 percent of weekly man-hours by the seventh we^, and to only 

4.000 hours, or 3 percent, by the fourteenth highest week. The averse 
number of hours in exoess of 40 per enployee working over 40 hours a 
week declined from almost 10 in the pe^ week to about 9 in seventh week 
and down to about 8 in the other three selected weeks studied • 

As shewn below, the prc^rticni of the man-hours over 40 represented by 
hours worked in exoess of the 50-hour standard provided by section 7(c) 
ranged from a fourth in the peak week to a sevenlh in the tenth week. 



Man-hours over 40 





Total 


In MDrkweeks 
over so hours 


hfan-hours 
over 50 


Selected workweek 


Number 


Percent 


Nxjiiber Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Peak week 


101,000 


100 


52,000 


51 


24,000 


24 


7th highest week 


37,000 


100 


16,000 


43 


6,000 


16 


10th highest week 


22,000 


100 


7,000 


32 


3,000 


14 


14th highest week 


4,000 


100 


1,000 


25 


- 


- 


20th hipest week 


1,000 


100 


* 


- 


A 


- 



•Less than 500 man^wurs . 

Overtime Hours at Premiun Rates 

percent of aggregate nan-hours in the peak week were paid for at 
premium rates of not less than cne and one-half times the regular rate 
(Appendix Table A-II') . This proportion was not exceeded in any of the 
other four selected weeks. In the peak week, all but S percent of the 

20,000 n^-hours paid for at premiim rates were worked by employees 
working over 40 hours. In the other four selected weeks, all premium 
payments went to eziployees who worked over 40 hours. 

In workweeks of over 40 but not over 50 hours, no more than a tenth of 
man-hours in excess of 40 were paid for at premium rates in the peak 
week, seventh and tenth highest weeks. The proportion was a third in 
the fourteenth week when only 3,000 man-hours were worked in excess of 
40. (Ihe proportions may include sane premium pay for hours other than 
those in exoess of 40 per week.) These ratios indicate that the 
industry toc^ advantage of tiie partial 14-week overtime exenption 
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currently available under section 7(c) , even tiiou^ relatively few »an- 
hours were involved. 



Selected workweek 



Peak week 
7th hi^st week 
10th hi^ttst week 
14th highest week 
20th highest week 



*Less than 500 jean-hours. 

In workweeks exceedi^ 50 hours, the proportion of man-hours over 40 
paid for at presdun rates was less than a third in each of the selected 
weeks studied. As shown below, len-hours in excess of SO per week 
exceeded the man-hours paid for at presiiun rates in workweeks of over 50 
hours. It would appear frcm the survey data that some establishments 
may not have been in oo^>lianoe with the overtime paxxvisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act because the Act requires that premiun overtime rates 
be padd for adl hours beyond 50 per week. 



Kan-hours worked in workweeks of over 40 
and including 50 hcmrs 







Paid for* at preuxiai z^ates 




Over 




Feroent of 


Total 


40 hours 


Nunber 


hours over 40 


361,000 


50,000 


3,000 


6 


150,000 


21,000 


2,000 


10 


105,000 


15,000 


1,000 


7 


21,000 


3,000 


1,000 


33 


3,000 


* 


* 


- 



Man-hours worked in workydcs of over 50 hours 

Paid for at premivin rates 







Over 40 


Over 50 




Percent of 


Selected workweek 


Total 


hours 


hours 


Kuober 


hours over 40 


Peak week 


164,000 


52,000 


24,000 


16,000 


31 


7th highest week 
lOdi highest week 


54,000 


16,000 


6,000 


4,000 


25 


25,000 


7,000 


3,000 


2,000 


29 


14th hi^iest week 
20th hi^rest week 


3,000 


1,000 


- 


- 


- 


1,000 


* 


* 


* 


- 



•Less than 500 man-hours. 

Vteekly Hours of Work 

In the peak week, 64 percent of all ncnsi^iervisory employees worked not 
more thaur 40 hcuira, 26 percent worked over 40 but not more than 50 hours, 
and 10 percent worked over 50 hours. The proportion of all nonsupervlsotv 
ciaployees working not more than dM maxirntn 40-hour workweek standard^ 
applicable to nooexenpt employees declined as aggregate weekly hours in 
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the industry declined (Appendix Table A-13), Thus, by the fourteenth 
week, all but about a tenth of the employee were working 40 hours or 
less* 



Percent of enployees working 



Selected workweek 


40 hours 
or less 


Over 40 and 
including 
50 hours 


Over 50 
hours 


Peak week 


64 


26 


10 


7th hi^st week 


74 


20 


6 


10th highest v«ek 


76 


20 


4 


14th highest week 


89 


10 


1 


20th hipest week 


96 


4 


1 



Relationship Between Daily and Vteekly Hours of Work 

The proportions of eirployees working in excess of the 10-hour daily over- 
time standard in the selected weeks studied were of about the same jiagni- 
tude as the proportions working in exoess of the 50-l^our weekly limitation 
under section 7(c) (^>pendix tables A-14 to A-17). Ij&ss than 8 percent 
of the eanployees worked over 10 hours at least one day in the peak week, 
and the proportion dropped to 3 percent in the fourteenth week. By the 
twentieth most active week, none of the enployees worked more than 10 
hours a day. A large proporticai of the employees worked 8 or fewer hours 
every day of the week — ^three -fifths in the peak week and two-thirds or 
more in each of the other selected weeks. 

Over five-sixths of the enployees who worked no more than 8 hours a day 
also woiked 40 hours or less in each of the selected weeks studied. Of 
the enployees working more than 10 hours at least one day, almost three- 
fifths in the peak week but no more than a third in the seventh highest 
week worked in exoess of 50 hours a week. These employees accounted for 
almost half of all employees working over 50 hours in the peak week and 
three-tenths in the seventh week. 

Collective Bargain mg Agreements 

The survey disclosed no collective bargaining agreements in the tobacco 
warehousing industry. 
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Tobacco Stemidng and Kedrying 



IntroductiOT 



Establi6hi«nts engaged in stenroing and redrying leaf tobacco generally 
qualify for a partial 14-«ek overt iine exerrptic^ under section 7{c) of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. IXiring exenpt weeks, hcwever, enplc^-ees 
must be paid not less than OTe and one-half tijnes their regular rate for 
all hours in excess of 10 per day or 50 per week. 

The survey, conducted for the Divisions by the l&uted States Department 
of Agriculture, disclosed 69 establishments primarily engaged in the 
stearoing and redrying of leaf tobacco that employed 18,400 nonsupervisory 
enpicyees during the peak workweek in each establishment in 1967. 

Operations and Technology 

The tobacco stenming and redrying industry receives most of the tcbacoo 
for prxx^essing during the seven-month period between August cuia February. 
For many stenming and redrying plants, however, the proof .ssing season is 
shorter. 1/ Stemners and redryeri** exercise little dire'^t cmtrol over 
the day-to-day inflow of tobacoo. Most plants are or.ncentrated in towi\s 
v^re the larger auction markets are located. 2/ Consequently, the sa?.es 
ooimdttees of the various tobacco auction warefibuses influence to a 
degree the volume and timing of deliveries to stcirming and redrying 
plants by varying the selling time and volume of tobacoo offered for 
sale. When tobacco and redrying plants becxr.B congested, the selling 
time, maximum weight and nuni>er of baskets offered for sale are reduced. 

Virtually all tobacoo sold in auction warehouses is shipped irtrnediately 
to the receiving roaiis of stenming and redrying plants. The principal 
exceptions are in the Kentucky-Tennessee fire-cured areas, where some 
tobacco is packed with very little or no drying, and in Maryland, where 
it is in a very dry condition when marketed. 



1/ U.S. bepartment of Agriculture, Tobacco in United States , 
Ftsoellaneous publication No. 867, Octobei^ 19^6 , p. 28. 

2/_Bjisl.., p. 38. 

y U.S. Department of Agriculture, Flue-Cured Tobacoo Market Review , 
1966 Crop , April 1967, p. 6. 
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Tobaooo that has been delivezv^ to the re<lrying plant from the auction 
warehouse reaains perishable until redried* In moet instances, cured 
tobacco is redried within a week after delivery* The redrying process 
involves the oorqjlete drying out of the tobacco, cind the aj^lioation of 
uniform noisturo throu^out the leaf* Since the stensdng process does 
not affect the perishability cf the tobacco, the process may occur before 
or after redrying* 1/ 

Steaming before redzyirtg has beoosne t>ie general pxvictioe among plants 
processing tobacco for domestic ookasunption* The export tobaccos are 
usuedly redried and exported unstesmed* Vhen steaming does precede 
rediyi^, the two processes are part of a continuous operaticn. Since 
unstemned, but redried, tobaooo is not perishable, steaming aay occur 
several years after the x^drying process* 

Tobacco stejiming and redrying plaits have highly specialized eqiilpiQent 
which ^ not ad55>table to other coouw.lities* Accordingly, with few 
exertions, tobacco steaming and redrying plants do not engage in other 
activities during the off^r^ason. 

In recent yearns, the steaming and redrying industry has experienced 
rapid tecbnol<^cal advancements* 2j However, these advancements have 
contributed little to the lessening of seasonality in en^loynent* Labor 
requirements, cn the other haxKi, have been greatly eiffected by these 
developments* For example, meet of the hand steamers have been displaced 
by steaming machines, the stesnang machines, in turn, have been 
practically suppJ^ted by threshing saemnes. The use of threshing 
machines has eliminated the need for pickers <Krd steBmdng machirje feeders. 
Also, the redrying operation for both ptensaed and unstenmed tobacco has 
been highly mechanized* 3/ 

Seasonalit y of Opex>ation 

Critical detemrinants of seasonality for which data were collected in 
this survey include length of active operv.ting season, ahojrt-teim ejqploy- 
ment trends, and use of multiple shift operations* 



17 Tobacco in the United States , op , cit*, p* 38* 

2/ U. S, Department of ^iculture, Developing and FarKet Testing An 
l^rovcd Locyleaf tc^ooo Package . l^oonoouc Research Bulletin IsS. 
Se^enber 186^, p* 1, 

y Tobaooo in the United States > cp, cit*, pp. 38-m. 
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Lsngth of acrtive seasw ->-In 1967, establishments engaged in the steirming 
and redrying of tc^acdo used a total of 10 million man-hours (Appendix 
Table B-l)» Nearly half of these man-hours were used in the seven most 
active weeks as measured by weekly man-hours and over three-fourths were 
used in the Ik most active weeks— the weeks in v^ch establishments were 
most likely to utilize the exen^tion available to this industry under 
section 7(c), Man-hours declined gradually from week to week in the seven 
most active weeks viien all weeks were arrayed in descending order of aggre- 
gate mait-houra. The rate of declirve was greater between the seventh and 
fourteenth weeks, Tims, n^«-hours declined 28 percent between the peak 
week and the seventh most active week, 5? percent between the seventh and 
fourteenth weeks and 64 percent between the fourteenth and twentieth weks. 

Of the 69 tobacco steaming and rediying establishments in operation during 
1967, 4^*^ or 64 percent, operated with some nonsupervisory enployees in 
edl 52 weeks of the year. However, as indicated above, most of the man- 
hours were used in a small number of weeks. Nearly two-thirds of the 
establishments in the industry used 50 percent of their annual man-hours 
in eight weeJcs or less and an additional we-fcurth of the establishments 
accounted for Jialf of their annual man-hours in 9 to 14 weeks (Appeixlix 
Table B-2). Nearly three-fourths of the establishments used 75 percent 
of their annuaJ. man-hours in 14 or fewer weeks. 



Dpploycent trends — Another indication of seasonality in an ind.^try is 
si^if leant changes in the J.evel of en 5 >loyment. In the tobacoo steinning 
and redrying industry, nonsupervisory eorplcyment in w-^rkweeks ran)ced by 
man-hours shoxed an almost continuous decline. Between the peak week 
and fourteenth week, nonsuperviscry enployment declined from 18,400 to 
8,000, or 57 percent. Nen^pervisory eafloyment declined to 3,300 by 
the twentieth highe'^t week and to 900 in the lowest week of (he year. 
Average nonsupervisory employment per operating establishment declined 
frem 287 emplcyees in the peak week to 20 in the lowest week. 



Wor^<week 

Peak week 
7th highest week 
14th bl^iest week 
20th Iri^st v/cek 
Lowest week 



Nensupervisory employmen t- 
Average per 



Total 


establii 


18,400 


267 


14,600 


212 


8,000 


125 


3,300 


63 


900 


20 



Multiple ^ift cpciratio ns — ^The use of nnltiple shifts, when feasible, 
per^!ts~estiBIxs}Wnt^ To limit the len^ of individual employee work- 
weeks during peak periods without reducing processing output* Ihia can 
result in substantial savings when premiuu rates are required to be paid 
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for ovei’time hours# In the tobacco atecjidurig and rediying industry, 30 of 
the 69 establishments opez>ated with multiple shifts at seine time during 
the year (Appendix Table B-3)# None of the 30 establishaents operated witii 
two or more shifts for as many 20 weeks, and 21 operated with multiple 
shifts for 14 weeks or less# 

Ihe importanoe of additional shifts in an Irdustzy may be evaluated in terms 
of the relative proportion of nensupervisory enployees and roan-hoiae worked 
GO. the first ishift# IXiring the selected weeJes for which separate data were 
collected— the peak week, the seventh, tenth, fourteenth and twentieth most 
active weeks— very few establishoents operating with iciiltiple shifts used 
less than half of total nan-hours on the first shift O^pendix Table B-4), 

In three-fifti^is or more of the nultiple shift establishnaits, at least 65 
percent of weekly man-hours were worked on the first shift during each of the 
selected weeks up to the fourteenth most ^ive week* In the fourteenlh week, 
two-fifths of the nultiple shift establishaents used 65 percent of man-hours 
on the first shift* A similar relation^ip prevailed, but to a lesser 
extent, with respect to ncsisupervisory employment on the first shift (Appen- 
dix Table B-5)* 

Aggregate hours worked on shifts other than the first shift acoounted for 
about a fousrth of the total industry man-hours in three of the selected 
weeks and a fifth in the fourteenth week* 

Aggregate hours worked ot shifts 
other than the fii^t shift 

Percent of industry 



Selected workwejek 


Number 


roan-h 


Peak week 


203,000 


25 


7“^ highest we<5k 


149,000 


26 


10th highest week 


U0,000 


23 


14th highest W3ek 


47,000 


19 


20th highest wsek 


- 


- 


Weekly Man-hours 







Ml establishaents— Since over three-fourths of the annual mecn-hours in 
ly^rwere used in the 14 most active weeks, it was not sjTprisir^ tliat work- 
weeks in excess of 40 hours acoounted for a larg^i proportion of total man- 
hours during the selected weeks for vhich separate data were oolleoted* 
^loyees working over 40 hours accounted for 75 percent of total man-hours 
in the peak wctic, 66 percent in the seventh week and 47 percent in the 
fourteenth week before declining xo 27 percent in the twentieth roost active 
week (Appendix Table B^*6), 
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A significant diange in the dintribution of man-hours by weekly hours 
occurred in the "Over 50 hours" category v^ch declined from 36 percent of 
total man-hours in the peak week to 12 percent in the fourteenth week. 

During the same period, the "Over ‘♦O and including 50 hours" category showed 
only a slight decline— from 39 percent of total nan-hours in the peak week 
to 35 percent in the fourteen Lh most ective week, but dropped to 18 percent 
in the twentieth week. 



Percent of hours worked by employees 
working 
over hO ^ 



Selected workweek 


Aggregate 

hours 


Over 
40 hours 


includit>g 
so hours 


Over 
50 hours 


Peak week 


809,000 


75 


39 


36 


7th highest week 


581,000 


66 


41 


25 


10th highest week 


469,000 


61 


38 


23 


14th highest wsek 


252,000 


47 


35 


12 


20th highest week 


31,000 


27 


18 


9 



Shift operation — At least three-fourths of the nan-hours in the peak week, 
seventh and tenth moat active weeks, and over half in the fourteenth 
week were worked in establishments operating nultiple shifts in tiiose weeks 
(Appendix Table B-7 ) . None of the estabLLshtnents operated with nultiple 
shifts in the twentieth week. 

In this industry, nultiple shift operations did not lessen the importance of 
long workweeks. Elnployees working in excess of HO hours accounted for a 
larger proportion of man-hours in establishments operating with nultiple 
shifts than in single shift establishments. In single ^ift establishments, 
eiq>loyea workweeks in excess of HO hours accounted for 69 percent of the 
mm-liours ir. the peak week and 27 percent in the fourteenth week. In estab- 
lishments operating with nultiple shifts, the "Over 40 hours" categories 
accounted for 77 percent of the man-hcairs iri the peak week and 64 percent 
in the fourteerth week. 

Est^lishnent size— Establi^ihments employing 250 or more rvonsupervisory 
workers in the peak week accounted for nearly three-fourths or more of 
total man-hours in each of the selected workweeks (App>endix Table B-9). 

!tost of the reoaii.ing man-hours were used by establishments which employed 
100-249 nonsupezviftory employees, 

Qiployees working mere than 40 hours a week accounted for a substantial 
portion of tot^ man-hours in establishrarnts with 100 or more employees — 
three- fourths in the peak week. L«n in the fourteenth week, enployees 
with workweeks in excess of 40 hours accounted for over half of total man- 
hours in the 250 or rwjre enplny®«nt-size grotp and a. fourth in the 100-249 
eflployee-slze group. 
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Workweeks in excess of 50 hours as well as wor)<we^ of more than 40 but 
not more than 50 hours aoccxuited for a significant proportion of total 
man-hours over a longer period in the 250 or more emplcjyment-size group 
than in the 100-249 enq)loyment-sizc group, Althou^ the ”0ver 50 hours” 
category declined in inportance in both large enpioyment-size groupings as 
aggregate hours decreased, this category still accounted for 14 percent of 
total man-hours in the 250 or more employment-size group and 7 percent in 
the 100-249 size group in the fourteenth week. 

Man-hours hi Excess of 40 a Week 



In all establishments, 130,000 man-hours, or 16 percent of the total, 
represented hours over 40 worked by individual e^loyees in the peak 
worSweek (Appendix Table B-10)* iy the fourteenth week, toted hours 
worked beyond 40 per week droR^ed to 13,000, or 5 percent. The average 
number of hours in excess of 40 per employee working over 40 hoars ranged 
frcm 10,9 hours in the peak week to 4,9 hours in the fourteenth week. 

Over three-fifths of the man-hours in excess of 40 worked in each of the 
selected workweeks through -tiie fouiTtecnth most active week were worked by 
employees v*o worked over 50 hours (Appendix Table B-11), Although the 
14-week overtime exenption under section 7(c) is limited to 50 hours a 
week, hours worked in excess of 50 per week accounted for a significant 
proportion of the man-hours beyond 40 per week (the FLSA workweek standard 
for ncnexenpt workers) — a third in the peak week, nearly two-fifths in the 
seventh week, and a seventh in the fourteenth we^, 

Man-hours over 40 

In workweeKi 

Total over 50 hours Man-hours over 50 



Selected workweek 


Number 


PejToent 


l^umber 


percent 


Rumber 


^rcent 


Peak week 


130,000 


100 


92,000 


71 


41,000 


32 


7th highest week 


77,000 


100 


52,000 


68 


29,000 


38 


10th highest week 


1.8,000 


100 


31,000 


65 


12,000 


25 


14th highest week 


13,000 


100 


8,000 


62 


2,000 


15 


20th highest week 


4,000 


100 


2,000 


50 


1,000 


25 



Overtime Hours at Premium Rates 



Six percent of the aggregate man-hours worked in the industry in the peak 
week were paid for at premium rates of not less than one and one-half times 
the regular rate (^pendix Table B-12), The proportion was about the same 
in the seventh and tenth most active wee)cs and declined to 2 percent in the 
fourteenth and twentieth weeks. In the peak week, all but 4 percent of the 
51,000 roan-hours paid for at proidum rates were worked by employees 
worked over 40 hours. In the fourteenth and twentieth weeks, all premium 
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pay overtime hours were woiiced by enq^loyees workiiig over 40 hours. Premium 
pay for €n?>loyees woz^dng 40 hours or less nay have been due to provisicns 
for daily overtime in union oontracts. 



In worJcweeks of more tivan 40 hours up to and including 50 hours, the pro- 
poLi:ion of man-hours over 40 paid for at premium rates during the 14 most 
active wee3cs ranged from over a fourth in ’uhe peak week to almost a h£ilf 
in tile tenth (the proportions vsy include some premium p^ for hours 
other than those in excess of 40 per week). These ratios are reiatively 
large considering the fact that establishments are most likely to use the 
14 week overtime exenption during the peak 14 weeks. Apparently, some 
establishments did not take full advantage of the partial overtime exejip- 
ticn available to this industiy under section 7(c). 



Man-hours worked in workweeks of over 40 
an d including SO hours 



Selected workweek 


Total 


Peak week 


315,000 


7th highest week 


238,000 


10th hipest we^ 


179,000 


14th hi^iest week 


83,000 


20th highest week 


17,000 





Pai.d for at premium rates 


Over 




Percent or 


40 hours 


Number 


hours over 40 


38,000 


10,000 


26 


25,000 


8,000 


32 


17,000 


8,000 


47 


5,000 


2,000 


40 


1,000 


1,000 


100 



In work>Fsek8 of over 50 hours, the prc^>ortion of manr-hcurs ir excess of 
40 paid for at premium rates increaWd frcm 41 percent in the peak week 
to 65 peroeiit in the tenth week, and declined to 38 percent in the fourteenth 
week. Sinoe the overtime exen^tion is limited to 50 hours a week, all hoturrs 
worked in excess of SO are req^iired to be ooiqpensated at rates of not less 
one and one-half times the regular zvite. This appeared to be the case 
in all worteiieeka exoept the peadc week and seventh week. The existenoe of 
strad^t-tine weekly hours in excess of SO Li these weeks nay be attributable 
to ncxioonplianoe with the provisions of the FLSA. 



Man-b'3UT8 worked in workweeks of over 50 hours 



Selected workweek 


Total 


Over 
40 hours 


Over 
50 hours 


Paid for at 
NuTTiber 


prestaum rates 
Percent of 
hourt ovex' 40 


Peak week 


294,000 


92,000 


41,000 


38,000 


41 


7th hi^«st week 


145 ,000 


52,000 


29,000 


23 ,000 


44 


lOth highest week 


108,000 


31,000 


12,000 


20,000 


65 


14th hig^st week 


31,000 


8,000 


2,000 


3,000 


38 


20th highest week 


8,000 


2,000 


1,000 


1,000 


SO 
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' teekly Hours of Work 

In the peak workueek, 35 percent of all nonsupervisory employees worked 
40 hours or less, 38 peroent worked over 40 but not moxe than 50 houra 
and 27 peroent worked over 50 hours. Variations in the distribution of 
employees by weekly hours of work generally paralleled the pattern noted 
for aggregate hours, with workweeks in excess of 50 hours declining in 
importance, ty fourteenth week, for exairple, only 7 peroent of the 
employees were working over 50 hours and two- thirds were working 40 hours 
or less. 



l^ercent of employees working 



Selected v^erkweek 


40 hcux>s 
or less 


Over 40 and 
including 
60 hours 


Over 
50 hours 


Peak week 


36 


38 


27 


7th highest week 


48 


36 


16 


10th highest week 


54 


31 


15 


IMth highest 


67 


26 


7 


20th highest week 


84 


12 


4 



Relationship Between DaiJy and Vteekly Hours of Work 

The proportion of employees working in excess of the 10-hour' daily over- 
tijne standard was , generally, substantially l^u'g;er than the proportion 
working in excess of the 50-hour weekly limitation under section 7(c), 
Slightly over two-fifths of the esnployees worked over 10 hours at least 
one day in the peak week and a fifth or more of the employees worked long 
days in the seventh, tenth, and fourteenth weeks (^pendix Tables B-14 to 
B-17), In each of the selected weeks, however, a significant proportion 
of the employees worked eight hours or less every day of the workweek- 
ranging from a fifth in the peak week to three-fifths in the twentieth 
week. 



Percent of ynsupervisory employees working 



Selected workweek 


8 or fewer 
hours 
every day 


Over 8 at 
least cne 
day but 
never 
over 10 


Over 10 
hours at 
least 
one day 


Over 50 hours a week 
Over 10 hours at 
Total least cne day 


Peak week 


19 


40 


41 


27 


22 


7th highest week 


29 


41 


29 


16 


12 


10th highest week 


35 


39 


26 


15 


U 


14 th hi^icst week 


47 


32 


21 


7 


5 


20th highest week 


60 


34 


6 


4 


2 



V/ith the exception of the peak week, less than half of tlie employees who 
worked over 10 hours at least one day also worked iri excess of 50 hours 
in the sere week. However, en 5 >loyees who woxi':ed over 10 hours at least 
one day accounted for the vast majority of eirplpyees working over 50 
hours in each of the selected weeks up to the fourteenth most active 
week — ranging fronri nearly four-fifths in the peak week to two- thirds in 
the fourteenth znost active week. 

Collective Bargaining Agreeanents 

Data collected on the extent of coverage under collective bargaining 
agreeronts revealed that only 9 of the 69 establishments in the tobacco 
stemming and redrying industry were covered by collective bargaiixing 
agreements (Appendix Table 0-1), The nine establishments enplcyed 5,100 
nonsupervisory workers in the peak week of 1967, of whom 3,200 were 
covered by the union agreements. The contracts in all nine establishm^ts 
covered plant workers, and in six, maintenance workers as well (Appexxiix 
Table 0-2). Of the 3,200 covered workers, only 800 were eitployed in 
establishro^s where the agreements provided for premium overtine pay for 
hours over 40 a week and ei^t a day (/^pendix Tcible B-18). About 1,300 
employees, or two-fifths of the unionized employees, were eirployed in 
three establishments in which the collective bargaining agrer^nent did not 
provide for premium pay for overtime hours. 

Collective bargaining agreements generally provide for overtime pay after 
standarxJ ivee' ly andA^r daily hours. Three of the six tobacco stemming 
and redrying agreeneiits with premium overtime pay provisions contained a 
waiver of premiun pay for a certain number of weeks (Appendix Table B-19). 
The waiver applied to 1,600 covered workers and the waiver period ranged 
from 8 to 14 weeks. 
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Gr^n Storage 



Introduction 

For survey purposes^ the industi'y included cxwntxy grain elevators, public 
teminal and s^ibtejTiiinal grain elevators, wheat flour mill elevators, non- 
elevator type bulk storage establishments and flat warehouses primarily 
engaged in the rec€dving, storing and loading of grain and having a storage 
capacity of 50,000 bushels or more. Grain storage activities operated by 
establishments withi storage cap>acities below 50,000 bushels or establish- 
ments not primarily engaged in grain storage, such as a brewery or flour 
mill, were not within scope of the survey* 

The survey conducted for the Divisions by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture disclosed 7,817 grain storage establishments eirploying 5M,500 workers 
during the peak week of the processing season in each establishment in 1967 
Establishments in this industry qualify for a limited 14-week overtijrte 
exenpticn under section 7(c) of the Feiir Labor Standards Act* During exemp 
weeks, hours worked beyond 50 in a week or 10 per day must be compensated 
at a rate of not less than one and one-half times the regular rate of pay* 
In addition, section 13(b)(14) provides a year-round unlimited overtime 
exemption from the 40 hours standard of the Act for — 

any employee erployed within the 
area of production (as defined by 
the Secretary) by an establishment 
caimonly recognized as a country 
elevator, including such an estab- 
lishnent which sells products and 
services used in the operation of 
a farm, if no more than five em- 
ployees are eiiployed in the estab- 
lishment in such operations; . . . 

Ihe year-round unlimited exenption under section 13(b) (14) applies on an 
establishment basis* Its application is determined by the character and 
location of the grain elevator and the number of workers employed. When 
applicable, the exeirption applies to all of the establishment's employees 
regardless of the type of work they do. 

Operations and Technology 

Elevator opervitors, especially those receiving grain directly frcm fanners, 
have little or no <x>ntrol over raw product delivery* Since grain is 
usually delivered fjnnediately after harvesting, weather conditions, yields, 
and matvirity dates are the primary factors contx>olling deliveries. For 
terminal elevators, which do not receive grain directly from farmers, 
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the effect of harvesting operations is less pix>nounced as there is a con- 
tinuous if not 1 very regular inflow of grain throughout the year from 
country elevators. V 

Conrnodity diversification and farm storage are factors affecting the 
inflow of grain to elevators. In areas where a variety of grains are 
produced with different maturity dates and harvesting periods, the 
receipt of grain is spaced out over longer periods. Conversely, in 
areas such as Kansas and Texas which have little or no oomnKxiity diversi- 
ficatioi, the grain is received within relatively short periods, ^arm 
storage, which helps alleviate heavy inflows and allows for a more even 
rate of receipt, has increased in recent years. For example, the pro- 
portion of stored wheat held on farms was 30.3 percent on January 1, 1966 
(405.3 million bushels); 38.9 percent on January 1, 1967 (408. 5 million 
bushels); and 41.7 percent on January 1, 1968 (504.5 million bushels). 2/ 

Aeration and drying facilities also help alleviate scncwhat the intensity 
of operations during xhe harvesting period by permitting seme staggering 
or spacir^ out of harvest periods witldn an area. When these facili- 
ties are available, harvesting can ccmmence before the grain has reached 
the minimum moisture content required for safe storage. Mariy elevator 
operators use aeration for holding undried grain before moving it through 
the dryer and stealing it. Undried and unstored grain may be held for a 
couple of weeks without loss of quality with an aeration system. This 
permits the elevator op^erator to put the dryer on a regular schedule and 
dryer operators on regulai^ shifts. 

Country elevators often perfoxTii retail activities in addition to buying 
and shipping grain. These sideline retail activities, which include the 
selling of farm supplies such as feed, seed, lertilizer, oil, grease, 
salt, luT^r, and other similar items to farmers, sustain many elevator 
operators during the off-season. 

Grain storage operations have undergone few changes in recent years. The 
most pronounced change has been in transportation. In the past, gx''ain 
was usually sliipped by rail because of the availability of rail transit 
privileges and elevator facilities were primarily designed for receiving 
and shipping grain by rail. In recent years, however, the percent of 
grain shipped by tivck and beirge has increased due largely to improved 
roads and v;aterways, shortages of rail cars, and relatively higher 



1/ Developments in Grain Elevator Operations, 

Montana Agricultural Experiment Scat ion, Fiont^a^ State Coiiege, 

April 1965, p. 17. 

2/ U.S. Department of Agriculture, Stocks of Chains in All Positions, 
various issues. 

3/ U.S. Department of Agriculture, Operat ing oX\iin Aeration Systems i n 
the Heurd Winter Wheat Area , MRR H M 30^ ST p , ^ . 
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rail rates. V Rso?nt iechnological developjTients, altl^ugh not rnajur, 
may affect m^-hour requirejri.;ntc in the grain storage industry, i'or 
example, a moistui’e indicator has been developed which reveals the 
iroistijure cJianges ?si the flew of mte rials and can separate iratpr 
by moisture content. It can be used for fully autoratic cent m ^ 
moistUi:e or in blending materials by noisture content. 2/ As ojit . 
example, mecriar.ical sarrplirg is beginning to replace probe sampi nrn :‘t 
provides a more representative sample and is faster and more depfndaljie 
than probe sampling. 3/ 

Seasonali ty of O pe ratio n 

Measurements or indicators of se^^^onality for vjhich data were collr^otra 
in this survey include length of active operating season, short-tcjr^ 
employment trends and use of multiple shifts. 

Length of active seaso n — When the 52 workweeks of 1967 were ranked in 
descending order of aggregate weekly hours, the peak week acoomted for 
3.5 percent of the 89 million man-hours used in 1967 compared to 1.2 
percent in the lowest week (Appendix Table C-1). Half of the annual man- 
hours were used in the 21 most active weeks, or two-fifths of the year, 
and three-fourths were used in the 36 most active weeks, or seven-tenths 
of the year. In the 14 weeks of highest activity — the weeks in whidi the 
establishrrents were most likely to utilize the exemption available to 
them UTider section 7(c) — 36 percent of the anr.ual man-hours were used. 

Three -fourths of the 7,817 grain storage establishments ©nployed non- 
supervisory eirplcyees in all 52 worJeweeks of 1967. The number of most 
active weeks accounting for 50 percent of ariiiual rran-houru was 14 or less 
in a fifth of the establishments, 15-20 weeks in another fifth and 21-28 
weeks in the remaining establishments (Appendix Table C'-2). In all but 
a fifth of the establislvnents, 29 or nore w^eks were required to use 75 
percent of the annual man-hours* 

Dnploymgnf trend s — Dnployment in the grain storage industry shewed an al- 
niost ccntiiiubus~ decline when workweeks were ranked in descending order by 
aggregate weekly hours. Between the peak week and fourteenth highest week, 
nonsupervisory employment declined from 54,500 to 39,300 or 28 percent. Non 
supervisory employment was down to 36,900 in the twentieth highest week and 
26,600 in the Icw’est week of 1967. Average nonsupervisory' enployment per 



"U U.S. bepartment of Agriculture, Oranges in Transportation Used by 
Country Grain Elevators , MPR #724, July 1965, pp. 3 and 4, 

2/ ”New Products,” Northwestern Miller , May ]9C8, p. 47. 

Ken Wakershauser, ”Llevator Men, Superintendents Foresee Sweeping 
Changes ijr Their Industry,” No]rt}iwestenr Miller , June 1953, p. 10. 
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operating establishrnent declined from seven employees in the peak week to 
four employee--' in the lowest week. 



Workweek 



Nonsupervisoiy enployment 
^vei4ge per 
Total establishment 



7th highest week 
14th highest we-Oc 
20th highes t week 
Lowest week 



Peak week 



54,500 

44.800 
39,300 

36.800 
26,600 



7 

6 

5 

5 

4 



Multiple shift opeiations— The use of multiple shifts was very limited in 
the grain” storage industry. Only 7 percent of the establishments operated 
with more than one shift and most of these used multiple shifts for no more 
than eight weeks (Appendix Table C-3). None of the 542 17 establishriients , 
which had multiple shifts at some time during the year, operated with non- 
supervisory employ^ees for less than 14 weeks and all but five employed 
workers for 29 weeks or more* 

Even in the relavively few establishments with multiple Jhift operations, 
the first shift generally accounted for most of the man-hours. In the peak 
week, for exajiple, over tlune^-fifths of the establishments operating multiple 
shifts had 65 percent or nore of the aggregate hours worked on the first 
shift (^pendix Tab].e C-4), Of total man-hours worked in all iiultiple shift 
establishments, over t^iree-fifths were employed on the first shift in each 
of the selected workweeks for which separate data were collected — the peak 
week, the sev^yith, tenth, fourteenth, and twentieth highest weeks (Appendix 
Table C-7). 

Weekly Man-ho^irs 

All establishments— Durii\^ the peak workweek of 1967, nine- tenths of the 
aggregate hours were accounted for by employees worldng over 40 hours 
(^pendix T^lc C-6), The proportion of man-hours vTorked by such eirployees 
decliiied ^;redually to 35 peix^ent in the seventh week and to 80 peixjent by 
the twentieth week, There were, however, substantied declines in the 



r/ Ten oi^ these establishment^ 313 not operate multiple shifts during the 
~ peak week of their operations (see Appendix Tables C-7 and C-3)« 



proportion of man-hours worked in workweeks of over 50 hours — from 74 
percent in the peak week to 59 percent in the seventh highest and 42 
percent in the twentieth week. 

Percent of hours worked by employees 

working 

Over 40 and 





Aggregate 


Over 


including 


Over 


Selected workweek 


hours 


40 hours 


50 hour's 


50 houi 


Peak week 


3,137,000 


90 


16 


74 


7th highest week 


2,218 ,000 


85 


26 


59 


10th highest week 


2,023,000 


84 


31 


54 


14th hipest week 


1,851,000 


82 


32 


50 


20th Mghest 


1,679,000 


80 


38 


42 



Shift operation — Establishments operating iri’ltiple shifts in rhe selected 
weeks st^adieS accented for only a fifth of the total n^-hours in the peak 
week aixi the proportion declined to a tenth in the twentieth week. In 
multiple shift establishments, the pt>cportion of aggregate hours worked 
by emplxyees working over 40 l^irs w.^ smaller than in establishments 
operating only one shift — 87 percent compared with 90 percent in the peak 
week, and 66 percent compared with 80 peiNDent in the twentieth week, 

Est^lishment si7^ — The distribution of aggregate hours by establishment- 
employment size was fairly constant during the five selected weeks. 
Establishments enplcying 8-24 workers in the pea)' week accounted for wev 
two-fifths of the total man-hours in each of the selected weeks (Appendix 
Table 09). Establ.lshir^nts with 1-7 ei,;ployeus :n the peak week, next in 
importance, accounted for just unc^r two-fifths of the total n^i-hours in 
eadi of the selected vv^eks. In these ti^ empIcryTrent-size groupings, the 
distribution of maiv-hourri by weekly hours did not differ significantly from 
thc*t noted for cdl establishments. In the 25-93 employee-size grouping, 
which accounted for about a seventh of the total man-hours in each of 'the 
selected weeks, tlie proportion of man-hours in werje^eeks of 40 hours or 
less for each of the selected weeks was some^^t larger than in establish- 
rr^ents with less than 25 ejiployees. 



Percent of lioui's worked by eiaplcyees 
worki:,g 



Establi ihment size 
in peak workweek 


Aggregate 
hours in 
peak week 


Over 
40 hours 


Over w and 
including 
50 hours 


Over 
50 hourr 


All establishments 


3,137,000 


90 


16 


74 


1-7 enployecs 


1,192,000 


90 


16 


74 


8-24 employees 


1, 354, 000 


90 


14 


76 


25-99 employees 


485,000 


88 


20 


68 


100 or more employees 


106,000 


90 


24 


66 



65 
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Man-hourj Lscess of ^0 a Week 

In the peak ^^ek, abaat 1.1 million man-hours, or a third of the toteJ., 
represented hours worked beyc^d 40 by individual employees (Appendix Table 
C-io). Maiv-hours in excess of 40 per week declined to S42,000, or a fourth 
of aggregate hours worked in the seventh highest *^eek, and to 374,000 and 
298,000 or about a fifth, in the fourteenth and ti^^rtieth weeks. Average 
houre in excess of 40 a week per employee working over 40 hours declined 
fnxn 25 in the peak week to 13 and 11 hours in the fourteenth and twentieth 
weeks, respectively. 

Most of the aggregate hours in excess of 40 a week were worked by employees 
working beyond the 50-hcur limitatixai provided in section ?(c) — 93 percent 
in the peak week and 78 percent in the fourteei'.th week (/^pt^ndix Table Oil). 
The nuinber of hours these enployees worked in excess of 5U ccounted for 
over tiTTee-fifths of the nan-hours over 40 worked in the peak week and over 
a third of such hcurj in the fourteenth week. 



Man-hoars over 4J 





Total 


In v?orJ<weeks 
j^ver 50 hours 


Man-hours over 50 


Selected workweek 


NuTiber 


percent 


Numbe.> 


Percent 


rfurnber 


Percent 


Peak week 


1,073,000 


100 


997,000 


93 


669,000 


62 


7th highest week 


542,000 


100 


460,000 


85 


248,000 


46 


loth highest week 


448,000 


100 


361,000 


81 


179,000 


40 


14th highest week 


374,000 


100 


292,000 


78 


135,000 


36 


20th highest week 


238,000 


100 


211,000 


71 


87,000 


29 


Overtime Hours at Premium Rates 
Aggregate hours vjorked in exoe.ss of UO 


a week do ix>t provide an 


accurate 



gauge of che need for the cvertime exenptions applicable to the graiii storage 
industry due to the fact that most of these hours were pedd for at premium 
rates of not less than ore and one-lwOf times thp. regular rate (Appendix 
Table 012), As shown belcw, hours paid for at premium rates in workweeks 
of moiy> than 40 hours accounted for at leest three-foirths of the man-hours 
over 40 in each of the selected weeks studied. (The proportions may include 
some premium pay for hou\^ other than those in excess of 40 per week.) 

Man-hours worked in workweeks of over 40 hours 

Pa id for mat prcjuum rates 
ever hercent of 



Selected wor}o^k 


Total 


40 ]<K\T8 


Nuirber 


hours over 40 


Peak week 


2,806,000 


1,073,000 


811,000 


76 


7th highest v^eek 


1,885,000 


542,000 


424,000 


78 


IQth highest week 


1,706,000 


448,000 


yj ,000 


79 


14th highest week 


1,519,000 


374,000 


295,000 


79 


20th highest week 


1,337,000 


29?, 000 


232,000 


78 



66 



O 




71 



In wortoeeks of over 40 but not over 50 hour^, the proporticns of jr 0 n-j*iours 
in excess of 40 pcdd for at premium r^tes ranged from two- thirds in the 
peak week to over three-fourths in the fourteenth week. These ratios 
indicate that many establishments were not taking advantage of the overtiine 
exemptions availatde to them under section 13(b)(14) or secticxi 7(c) during 
the most active w^jeks. 



Man-hour« worked in workweeks of over 40 

and Including 50 hour s 

Pcdd for^t premium ra tes 
Over Percent of 



Selected workwfiek 


Total 


40 hours 


Number 


hours over 40 


Peak week 


438,000 


76,000 


51,000 


67 


7th highest week 


578, JOO 


83,000 


60,000 


72 


10th highest wek 


617,000 


86,000 


63,000 


73 


14th highest wee>: 


599,000 


82,000 


63,000 


77 


20th highest week 


632,000 


87,000 


63,000 


72 



Althou^ the partial overtime exeuption under section 7(c) is liirdted to 
50 hours a week, (X>untry elevators wi.th no more than five enplcyees qualify 
for a year-round overtime exeirpticn uxxler section 13(b) (14), providing the 
area of production reqioirejnents are met. Consequently, the existence of 
streight-time pay for hours over 60 nay be attributable to this year-round 
exenption. In workweeks of over 50 lours, however, the nurrber of hours 
pedd for at pr&i±\mi rates was substantially greater than tl^ number of 
hours worked in excess of 50 — 14 percent greater in the peak week and 
72 peroemt greater in the fourteenth highest week. The diffei'enoe, of 
course, reflects the payment of dcdly premium pay or premium pay for 
hours betweeii 40 and 50 in workweeks of over 50 hours. 



Man-hours worked in workweeks of over 50 hours 



Selected wor!>wee k Total 

PeaJc workweek 2,311,000 
V:h highest week 1,307,000 
10th highest week 1,089,000 
14th hipest week 921,000 
20th highest week 705,000 



Over 
40 hours 



Over 
50 hairs 



{^aid for at prehaum rates 



Number 



PercenF^oF” 
hours over 40 



997,000 


669,000 


760,000 


76 


460,000 


248,000 


364,000 


79 


361,000 


179,000 


291,000 


81 


292,000 


135,000 


232,000 


79 


211,000 


87,000 


169,000 


80 



Weekly Hours of Work 

Ixng wDrkweeks predordnate in this iridustty. Three-fifths of the employees 
votked over 50 hours in the peak week and a fifth worked over 40 but not 
more than 50 hours (^pendix Table C-13) . Although workwee-ks of over 50 
hours declined in inpoi^anoe as weekly man-hours decreased, two-fifths of 
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the enployees were still working over 50 hours in the fourteenth highest 
week and only a fourth were working 40 hours or less. 



I 



Percent of 



of employees working 
Over 40 



Selected woricweek 



40 hours 
or less 



including 
50 hours 



Over 
50 hours 



Peak week 


20 


19 


60 


7th highest week 


2b 


28 


47 


10th highest week 


25 


32 


43 


14th highest week 


27 


33 


40 


20th hipest week 


29 


37 


34 



Relationship Between Daily and Weekly Hours of Work 



Just over half of the employees worked in excess of 10 hours, the daily 
overtime standard under section /(c), at least one day in the peak week. 
In contrast, about a fourth of the employees worked no nore than eight 
hours every day of the week (/ppendix Tables C-14 and C-15), By the 
fourteenth most active week, the proport io:ri of employees working long 
daily hours had declined to a fourth and a third worked eight hours or 
loss each day. 



Percent of non supervisory employees workin g 



Selected workweek 


8 or fewer 
hours every 
day 


6ver ^ at 
least cne 
d^ but 
never 
over 10 


Over 10 
hour's at 
least 
one day 


Over 50 hcuirs a week 
Over 10 hours 
Total at least cne da^ 


Peak week 


23 


25 


52 


60 


47 


7th highest week 


?9 


35 


36 


4" 


30 


10th highest week 


30 


40 


30 


43 


26 


I4th highest week 


33 


43 


24 


40 


20 


20th highest week 


36 


43 


21 


34 


16 



The vast majority of anployees working more than the 10-J>our daily over- 
time limitation also worked over 50 hours r week — 9i percent in the peak 
week and 82 percent ?j\ the fourteaith hi^.est week. These employees 
oemprised the majority of employees working over 50 hours a week— 79 percent 
in the peak week and 50 percent in the fourceenth highest week (Appendix 
Tables C-16 and 0-17), Diployees working eight or fewer hours every day 
accounted for a small fraction of the employees working over 50 hours, but 
they acoo*anted for well over 80 percent of "the em^>loyees working less than 
40 hours in each of the selected weeks studied. 
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Collective Bargaining Agreements 

Only 2M6 of the 7^817 grain storage establishnaents had collective bargaining 
agi\*ements in 1967 (Appendix Tables 0-1 and 0-2). The 2M8 union contracts 
in there establishnents covered 5,300 ejq>loyees, or about a tenth of the 
workers in the indi^istry in the peak week of 1967 (/^pendix Table 018). 

All but one of the contracts covered plant workers and about a third 
included maintenance workers- The contract provisions for virtually all 
of the organized workers require premium overtime pay, generally for 
hours after MO a week and eight a day. None of the contracts requiring 
premium overtime pay in a total of 221 establishments contained a waiver 
of such provisions (Appendix Table C-19). 
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Sugar Beet Processing 



Introduction 



The sugar beet industry includes the receiving and transporting of sugar 
beets; the production of sugar frc»n sugar beets; the extraction of sugar 
from sug^u^beet molasses; the powdering of sugar; the corrprsssing and 
artificial drying of v?et beet pulp; and the weighing, handling, pack- 
aging, bagging storing of wat beet pulp, dried b^t pulp, and 
molasses* 

The survey conducted for the Divisions by the U.S* Department of 
Agriculture disclosed 58 sugar beet processing establishments enploying 
21,500 nonsipervisory workers during the peak workweek in each establisli- 
ment in 1967. 

Section 13(b) (15) of the Fair Labor Standards Act provides a year-round 
unlimited exenption from the maxinm hours provisions of the Act for — 

any eaployee engaged ... in 
the processing of sugar beets, 
sugar-beet molasses, . • • into 
sugar (other than refined sugar) 
or syrup; . . « 

Sugar beet processors nay also qualify for the partial overtime exenption 
under section 7(c) of the Fair Labor Standards Act. IXiring exenpt weeks 
under this exenption, employees who do not qualify for the year-round 
unlimited exenption must be paid at not less than coe and one-half times 
their regular rate of pay for cill hours in excess of 10 per day or 50 
per week. 

The unlimited year-round exemption under section 13(b)(15) is applicable 
only to enployees engaged in the processing operations named in the 
exemption. The limited overtime exemption under section 7(c), chi the 
other hand, applies on an establishment basis, and when applicable, may 
be claimed for all eirployees, including office, clerlccd aid general 
roaintenanoe workers, exclusively engaged in the operations specified in 
the industry determination. 

Operations and Technology 

Sugar beet processing is performed in 18 States and generally lasts about 
120 days. 1/ The length of the processing reason depends upon (1) the 
availability of sugar beets, (2) the yield, (3) the weather and (4) 
pioxhase oontracts. Sugar beets are grown in 20 States with the leaders 



lAlJ.si. liepartment of Agricu).ture , Sugar Reports, No. 183, August 1967, 
K>. 17-18. 








being California, Colorado and Idaho, y Depending upon the geographic 
area, deliveries of sugar beets to processing plants can ooiiinence as 
early as mid-April; hcjwever, in roost areas harvesting begins the first of 
August or as late as mid-October, y 

Ifearly all sugar beets are grown by independent faxrors un !er purchase 
contracts. These contracts generally specify, among other stipulations, 
the acreage of beets to be grown, time of planting, and time of delivery. 
Grower^processor contracts provide some processor control ovei' the rate 
of inflow of i>aw products, but are essentially a device for procuring an 
adequate volume of deliveries for full capacity operations. 

Although sugar beets are somewhat perishable, storage prior to processing 
is feasible for limited time periods. Daring the harvest season, beets 
idiich cannot be processed immediately are stored in piles. They may be 
kept this way for several weeks unless they are injured by freezing and 
tliawijig. Forced ventilation ei)d spraying of stockpiles permit a longer 
^riod of storage vdth only minor sucrose losses. However, sugar recovery 
is usually poorer from stored or frozen beets than from fresh beets, y 

Process-prs try to lessen the seasonality' of operations by (1) scheduling 
deliveries as soon as the sugar content is barely adequate for processing 
(the sucrose centent of beet increases as the season progresses), 
and (2) storing beets in piles for ^^rooessing after the oorrpletion of 
harvests. Alsc, the processing of beet by-products and products produa-d 
from crystcdline beet sugar such as liquid and powdered sugar extend the 
processing season beyond the period during which beets are received. 

Mechanical harvesting tends to intensify the seasonality of operatiOTs 
since deliver^ies are concentrated over a shorter period. The effective- 
ness of mechanical harvesting has been furthered by the monogeivi seed 
which lessens thinning operations and allows for /nore precise planting. 4/ 
This precision planting achieves uniform spacing of plants which speeds 
up mechanical hiavesting operations. 

Experiments are currently being conducted with chemicals that could 
increase the yield, sugar content, or the growth process of the 



y Jeanne kuebler, ^'Sugar Prices and SuK>lies,^' Editorial Reseax>ch Reports, 
Vbl. II, August 7, 1963. 

2/ U.S. Department of Labor, Crops Requiring Seasonal Hired Workers , BES, 
Farra Labor Service. 

3/ ’’Conpositiavil Changes in Diffusion Juices from Stored Beets, Sugar 
Rzucar Yeait)Ook-1962 , Vol. XXX, p. 76. 

4/ U.r. Depaitroent of Labor, Tectoolo^cal Changes in Sugar Beet 
Cultivation; Effect on Seasonal Hired LahorV lfe, April 1953, p. 7. 
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Gugar beet. 1/ The latter is especially significant because it wcxild 
enable Hie beet sugar industry to lengthen the processing season. 

Seasonality of OperatiCTi 

Critical (^teminants of seasonality for which data v?ere collected in 
this survey include length of active operating season, short-term employ- 
ment trerds, and use of multiple shift operaticsis in order to ndnimize 
the frequency and cost of long workdays and/or workweeks. 

Length of active season— In 1367, 20,6 million man-hours were used in pro- 
cessing sugar beets, Tifty percent of these nan-hours were used in the 
IH irost active weeks ranked in order of nan-hours used, and 75 percent 
were used in the 26 most active weeks (^pendix Table D-1). There were 
noticeable variations in the rate of decline in weekly man-hours during 
the 20 weeks of higj>est activity. For exanple, jian-houre declined 19 per- 
cent between the peak week and the seventh highest week, 14 percent between 
the seventh and tlie fourteentli highest w>eks, and 47 percsent between the 
fourteenth and twentieth highest weeks. 

All of the 58 sugar beet processing establishments enployed noiisupervisory 
ejnplcyees during each we^ of 1967. htowever, three- ’fourths of the estab- 
lishments used 50 peromt of annual uran-hours in 14 weeks or less and 
the remaining fourth used 50 percent of annual man-hours in 15 to 20 
weeks (Appendix Table D-2), Seventy-five percent of tt*e nan-hours were 
used in 20 weeks or less Li about one-sixth of the establishments, 21-28 
weeks in three-fifths of the estJt>lishraents and 29 wedcs or mDX>b in 
one-fourth of the establishmejats . 

Bfiplqymmt trends— Another indication of seasonality in an industry is 
the variation in the level of enplcyment. Ln the sugrr beet processing 
industry, na»supervisory employment in workweeks ranked by man-hours showed 
a continuous decline from the peak week to the twenty-sixth most active 
week. Between the peak week and the fourteenth week, nonsuperv3so;ry 
employnent declined from 21,500 to 16,700 or 22 peroent. Nonsupervisory 
enploymeiat dropped to 9,000 by the twentieth '^ek and to 4,800 in the 
lowest week of activity for the year. Average nonsupendsory enployment 
per op^ting establishment declined from 371 employees in the peak v?eek 
to 83 in the lowest week. 

Nonsupervisory eaploymi^tt 

■^torkweek To^^ Am age estanlishrpent 

371 
317 
288 
155 
83 

Sugar Beet Crop,** Great Ifestem Report , 
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Peak week 21,500 
7th highest week 18,400 
14th highest week 16,700 
20th hi^vest week 9,000 
Lowest week 4 , 800 



1/ ^mith, F. B., "Research and the 
1968, p. 15. 
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Multiple shi ft opctiations — The use of multiple shifts i wl>en feasible, 
^rmts e^tablishDents to utilize their processing fa^^ities to a 
greater extent, and enables them to reduce the length of individual 
euiployee workweeks and also the number of active processing weeks . The 
operation of a second or third shift can result in substantial savings 
vfhen premium rates liave to be paid for overtime hours. Hov^ver, the 
reduction of overtime hours is not the priuary reason for shift op>ez>ations 
in sugar beet process!^ since the industry qualifies for unlimited over- 
time e?<eirpti.cxi under section 13(b) (15) as well as for partial exen 5 >tion 
under section 7(c) of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

All sugeuc' beet processing establishnents operated on a nultiple shift 
basis seme time during the ye^ (Appendix Table D-3). Of the 58 establish- 
ments, 3 operated multiple shifts for IM weeks or less, 39, or two-thirds, 
operated nultiple shifts for 15-20 weeks, 8 for 21-28 weeks and 8 for 29 
or more weeks. 

Data available on man-hours and nonsupeivisory employment on the first 
shift for the peak week, the seventh and twentieth higjie*3t weeks provide 
an indication of the inportanoe of multiple sliifts. In these ^^^eeks, 
over seven-tenths of the operating multiple-shift establishments used 
less than 50 percent of the man-hmrs on the first shift (Appendix 
Table D-4). These establishments accounted for three-fourths of the 
industry nan-hours in the peak week, 94 percent in the seventh and 77 
percent in the twentieth most active week. 

Plants with less than half of their nonsupe^n/isoiy employees on the first 
shift represented a little over throe-fourths of all establisViments in 
the peak week of operation, 91 percent in the seventh week and 84 percent 
in twentieth v4ek (Appendix Table D-5). These establishments 
enployed 81, 93 and 87 percent of the nonsupervisory enployees in the 
industry during the peak, seventh and twentieth weeks, respectively. 



Vfeekly Man-hours 



Al l establiubmcnts — Pjetribution of aggregate weekly hours by weekly 
hours of work ot iixilvidual enployees varied significantly in the five 
selected weeks for which separate data were collected. The data indi- 
cated that declines in aggregate wee30.y ran-heurs were aoooopanied by 
declines in the proportiens of weekly mari-heurs accounted for by 
enployees working long hours. Qiplpyees working over 40 hours a week 
accounted for wore than half of the man-hours in the peak week and the 
proportion dropped, as aggregate man-hours decreased,to about two-fifths 
in the seventh and tenth weete and to tbue.>-ten'd\s by the twentieth 
week of operation (Appendix Table D-6) • The most significant change 
occu 3 ?red in the *'0ver 50 hours*' category which dropped from 27 percent 
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in the peak week to 8 percent in the twentieth week* The relative impor- 
tance of the 40-50 hours grouping also declined but not as strikingly. 



Pexx«nt of xX)urs worked by employees 
working 



Selected workweek 


Aggregate 

hours 


Over 
40 hours 


Over 40 and 
including 
so hours 


Over 
50 hours 


Peak %»eek 


942,000 


54 


27 


27 


7th hi^st week 


763,000 


43 


26 


17 


10th highest week 


733,000 


42 


26 


16 


mth hi0ie3t week 


654,000 


39 


24 


15 


20th highest week 


348,000 


29 


21 


0 



Shift opei^tion--^l of the establishments in the peaJ: week and seventh 
hi^iest weeks of activity were operating with multiple shi-fts (Appendix 
Table D-7)* Consequently, the di.stritution of man-hours by wee)dy hours 
of work was the sant; for nultiple shift establioiiments as for all estab- 
lishments during these weeks, To a ].esser extent, this was eilso the case 
for the twentieth week even ttjough only one-third of the establishments 
were operating wiui nultiple shifi:s, 

Establis^nt dxe — Fifty*-five of the 58 establishments enployed 2"0 or 
more enployed in the peak workweek (^pendix T<ible D-9)* These estab- 
lishments accounted for y6 percent of the total man-hours in each of the 
five selected weeks studied, 

Man-hours in Excess of 40 a Week 



In all establishments, 120,000 iran-hc3urf> , or one-ei^th of the total, 
represented aggregate hours worked beyond 40 per individual worker in 
the peak week of operation (Appendix Table D-10)* This ooirpdres with 
52,000 hours (8 percent) in the fourteenth week and 19,000 (5 percent) 
in the twentieth week, Ihe average man-hours worked in excess of 40 per 
employee working over 40 hours declined from 12,5 hours in the peak week 
to 10,3 hours in the fourteenth week and 9,2 hours in the twentieth 
week* 

About three-fourths of tJie man-hours in excess of 40 in the peak week 
were worked by employees vr>r;dng over 50 hours (Appendix Table D-11), 

The proportion dropped to about three-fifths in the seventli, tenth and 
fourteenth higiiest weeks and to less than half in the twentieth week* 

The hcxirs these employees worked beyond 60 hours per week accounted for 
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alnx?st two-fifths of total nan-hours over 40 in the peak week* and from 
a fifth to a fourth in the other selected weeks. 

Man-hours over 40 



InTraJcweeks 

Total over 50 hcurs Man-hours over 50 



Selected workweek 


Nunber 


Percent 




Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Peak week 


120,000 


100 


88,000 


73 


46,000 


38 


7th highest week 


68,000 


100 


40,000 




18,000 


26 


10th highest week 
14th hi^st week 


63,000 


100 


37,000 


59 


16.000 


25 


52,000 


ion 


29,000 


56 


12,000 


23 


20th hi^st week 


19,000 


100 


9,000 


47 


4,000 


21 



Overtims Hours at Premium Rates 



Ei^it percent of all hours worked in the peak week were paid for at 
prendura rates of not less than time antd one -halt the regular rate. Tt.a 
proportion declined to 5 percent in the tenth highest week of operation 
and remained at approxinately that level throu^ the twentieth week 
(Appendix Table D-12). All of the nan -hours paid for at premium rates 
v?ere worked by employees working over 40 houra in the peak, fourteenth 
and twentieth weete. In the seventh and tenth weeks* abouv 7 percent 
of the nan-houra paid for at premium rates were wrked by enployees who 
worked 40 hours or less* Premium pay for hovirs under 40 nay be attri- 
butable to daily overtime payments provided for under collective 
bargaining agreements. 

It is evident frcxn the survey that many sugai» beet processing plants are 
not fully utilizing the overtime exenptions available to them — the year- 
round unlimited exemption under sectiOT 13(b) (15) and t);'^ 14-week partial 
exemption under section 7(c). In workweeks of over 40 but not morr than 
50 hours, all hours beyond 40 except for a smaJl fraction in the ptak 
t^eek were paid for at premium rates. (The proportions may include some 
premium pay for hours other than those in excess of 40 per week.) 

Man-hours worked in workweeks of over 40 

and including 50 hoars 

Raid for at premuin r^es 



Selected workweek 


Total 


Over 
40 hours 


Number 


Percent of 
hours over 40 


Peak week 


249,000 


33,000 


32,000 


97 


7th highest week 


198,000 


28,000 


28,000 


100 


10th highest week 
14th highest ;aek 


190,000 


26,000 


26,000 


100 


156,000 


22,000 


23,000 


105 


20th highest week 


72,000 


9,000 


9,000 


100 
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In workweeks exceeding 50 hours, the proportion of man-hours in excess 
of 40 paid for at premium retes declined from nearly half in the peak 
week of activity to^about cro-fourth in ‘he fourteenth week and then 
increased to two-thirds in the twantieth week. 

The contrasting relationship between man-hours paid for at preraivm rates 
in workweeks of over 40 and including 50 hours and workweeks of over 
50 hours raises several possibilities regarding the use of the ovei’tinne 
exenptions under sections 7(c) and 13(b)(15). It is possible that sane 
establishments used the unlimited overtime exemption under secticm 
13(b)(15) only for certain groups of eirployees and these en^jloyees worked 
in excess of 50 a week. It is also possible that establishments using 
either the unliinited exen5>tion or partial exenption under section 7(c) 
had few ercployees working over 40 and including 50 Ijours. Either of 
these situations oould account for tne fact that virtually all of the 
hours over 40 in workweeks of 40-50 hours were paid for at time and 
u*ie-half, but only a rortion of the man-hours over 40 in workweeks of 
over 50 hours were paid for at time and one-half. 

Man-hours worked in workweeks of over 50 hours 

!Paid for at premium rates 



Selected workweek 


Tot;=^ 


Over 
40 hours 


Over 
50 hours 


Number 


i^ercent of^ 
liours over 40 


Peak week 


257,000 


88,000 


46,000 


43,000 


49 


7th highest week 


129,000 


40,000 


18,000 


11,000 


28 


10th highest week 


120,000 


37,000 


16,000 


10,000 


27 


14th highest vuek 


96,000 


29,000 


12,000 


7,000 


24 


20th hipest week 


29,000 


9,000 


4,000 


6,000 
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Weekly Hours of Work 

In the peak week, over half of the nonsupervisory enployees worked 40 
hours or less, one-fourth worked over 40 but not more than 50 hours and 
a fifth worked over 50 hours (^pendix Table D-13). There appears to be 
a direct relcitionship betv?een aggregate hours and proportion of employees 
on lOTg workweeks. As you move further away from the peak week, the pro- 
portion of enplcyees working more than the 40 -hour maxinm workweek 
standard applicable to nonexenpt employees decreases. This proportion 
declined from 45 percent in the peak week to 23 percent in the twentieth 
week. 





Percent of employees 


working 


Selected workweek 


40 hcun: 
or less 


Over 40 and 
including 
50 hours 


Ovr^r 
50 heurs 


Peak week 


55 


25 


20 


7th hi^st week 


65 


23 


12 


10th hlg^wst week 


65 


23 


12 


l*^th highest wjck 


70 


20 


10 


20th highest v.'eck 


77 


17 


6 
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Relationship Between Daily and Weekly Hovzrs of Wbork 

Even though there are no limitations on daily or wee3cly hours for^ 
processing eirployees qualifyijig for the unlimited overtime exeirption 
available to this industry under section l^{b)(15), cnily a snail pro- 
portion of the enplqyees woriced over 10 hours one or more days of each of 
the selected weeks— 13 percent in the peak week, and 6 ^rcent of ^e 
eirployees in each of the other four selected we^s studied (Appendix 
Tables D-14 and D-16). Most nonsuper/isory enployees worked no more than 
eight hours a day all days of the workweek— 72 percent in the peak week 
of operations and about 86 percent in the other' selected weeks. 



Percent of ncaisupeivisory enployees working 



Selected workweek 


8 or fewer 
hours every 
day 


Over 8 at 
least care 
day but 
never 
over 10 


Over 10 
iKXirs at 
least 
one day 


Over 50 hours a week 
Over 10 hours 
Total at least one day 


Peeik week 


72 


14 


13 


20 


10 


7th hi^iest week 


85 


10 


8 


12 


4 


10th hi^iest week 


84 


10 


6 


12 


4 


14th hi^st week 


86 


8 


6 


10 


4 


20th higjiest week 


86 


8 


6 


6 


4 



Most of the enployees who worked orer 10 hours at le^t one day of the 
selected workweek also worked more than 50 hours during that same week. 
However, they accounted for only half of the enplqyees working over 60 
hours in the peak week and the propor'ticn fell to a third in the seventh 
highest week of operaticn. 

Diployees working not more thar* eight hours every day of the week 
accounted for almost all of the enployees working less than 40 hours in 
each of the selected weeks studied (^pendix Tables D-16 and D-17). 
Moreover, they accounted for a substantial proportion of the enployees 
worki^ over 50 hours— ^ fourth in the peak week of activity ai-id about 
half in the sevrjntli, tenth and fourteerith hi^>est weeks. 

Collective Bargaining Agreements 

All establishuents in the survey were covered by collective bargaining 
a^.reements. These contracts covered 16,900 nc»isupervisoiy eiiployees, or 
almost four-fifths of the work force, in tire peak workweek of 1967 
(Appendix Table 0-1). All agreements covered plant workers axid three- 
fourths of the contracts covered maintenanoe workers as well (Appendix 
Table 0-2). Only 19 of the 60 contracts in the industry related to 
clericcd enployees. 
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virtually all of the cweiied enplqyees were employed in eetablishrrents 
wi-tii agreements providing for premium overtime pay for hours over 40 a 
week and eight a day (^pendix Table 0-18) • Only 100 enployees worked 
in establishments with overtime pay for hours over 48 a week and oiAt 
hours a day. 

Ml of the collective bargaining agreements in this industry provided 
for premium overtime pay after specified weekly and daily hours. However, 
ex^t of the sugar beet process!^ agreements provided for a waiver of 
premium overtime pay for a oertaiin nunfcer of weeJcs (Appendix Table D-19) . 
The waiver provision eq>plied to 2,400 workers for a period of 15-20 
weeks. 
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Cotton Cxinning 



Introduction 



Cotton gins nay qualify for a partial 14-week overtiine exemption under 
section 7(c) of the Fair Labor Standcirds Act. In addition, section 
13(b)(lS) of th<e Act provides a year -round unlimited exonption frcxn the 
maxijnum hours provisions for- 

any employee engaged in ginning of cotton for 
naricet, in any plaoe of en^>loyirent located in 
a county where cotton is gix>wn in oocnmercial 
quantities . . . 

The limited overtime exempt ic«i under section 7(c) generally applies on an 
establishnent basis during the period or periods v^ien cotton is beii\g 
received for ginning. Whw ^plicable, the exemption under secticm 7(c) 
nay be claimed for all erployees> including office workers, excbisively 
engaged in the operations specified in the industry determination. During 
exempt weeks, however, employees must be paid at not less than one and 
ox>e -half times their regular rate for all hours in excess of 10 per day 
or 50 per week. The qualified ticxis for year-round unlindted exemption 
under section 13(b)(15) include the following; (1) the employee must 
actually be engaged in the ginning of ootten; (2) the ootton must be 
ginned “for market"; and (3) the plaoe of employment in which the eimf^loyee 
is engaged in these operutiens must be located in a oount>* where ootton 
is grown in oomnercial quantities. 

The survsy, oonducted for the Divisions by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, disclosed 3,753 ootton gins that employed 49,500 nonsuper- 
visory employees during the peak wor^jeek in each establishment in 1967. 

( )peiatic»is and Technology 

Over four-fifths of the ootton grown in the United States is ginned 
between mid-Septenher and mid-January. 'U The pattern of ootton pro- 
duction mahily oontxcls the ccascnality"* of the gLining operation. In some 
producing areas, harvesting may be completed within six to ei^t weeks, 
the peak period lasting about four weeks . y Howover, the actual ginning 
operaticxi extends up to four months in some areas. Variations in the 
usual peak weeks of ginning depend on the climatic conditions and the 
growing season in the area. Inclement weather frequently delays t'ne 
ginning season, especiedly in tfie South where i^ainfedl is heavy in autximn. 

The almckit complete switch in the method of harvesting ootten fixxn hand- 
picking to mechanical harvesting nas niduced the length of the ginning 



l).^7T5epau:»6nenr^f Agriculture, l^iHaaticyi and Cost of Labor for 
Cotton Winning, AgriLcultuwLI Economic feport No. 70, 1965, p. 6. 

2/ U.S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultvtt^ Situation , April 1367, 
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season* The prqortion of the cotton crop that is harvested by roachines 
rose from 2 perx^ent in 1947 to 89 j^rcent in 1966, 37 The two basic 
types of harvesting rachines are pickers and strippers. In 1965, over 
two-^diirds of the harvesting machines were pickers. 2/ The harvesting 
machinas operate most effectively after all the cotton has matured and 
the leaves have fallen because of defoliation or frost. Consequently, 
therr. is an overflow of seed cotton at gins luring the peak harvesting 
time, i'eak periods in ginning have thus t .come irore highly concentrated, 
usually confined to three to five weeks of operation. 

To lengthen the ginning season, especially in some areas of the West and 
^thwest where humidity is low, seed cotton is stereo either on the farm 
or at the gins to be processed at a later* date. The greatest problem 
with storing seed cotton is its perishability. Moisture content is the 
prims factor affecting perishability of seed ootten when stored. If the 
rroisture level is above 14 percent — it slould be ginned promptly. 

Technological changes have greatly influenced the ginning operation, 
tbdem gins include inproved design^ in plant 1^-out and the latest types 
of equipment for greater productioi'i . 3/ To increase the gimmg C5?>acity 
of a plant, different types of driers"ha\^ been installed with automatic 
orntrols to jraintoin a satisfactory tenpciTvature based on the drying needs 
of the seed cjo’rton. Seed cotton input is another najor iirproveinent. at 
the gin. It involveis tb? use of automatic feeders to control the 
rate of bulk seed cotton from tixicks or bins throu^ the gin suction pipe 
to the drier or initial cleaning equj.pment. Tbe autcfnatic feeder mini- 
mizes chokage in seed cotton cleaners, pxvides an even flow of cotton 
to the driers and cleaners, minimizes fil)er damage, and decareases the 
time loss between bales. ^ 

Since oot'x>n ginning is a seascnal operation, more and more gin owners 
ate giving special attention to employment problens. Key raenbers of the 
gin crew are generally retained on a yea3''-rcxand basis. Many oonpanies 
maintain a skeleton day canew at the beginning of the harvest sea;^n to 
gin the few loads of seed cot ten received. Some firms ’ise the first few 
weeks as training time for new crew membcirs. 



1/ U.S. Depar&eht of Labor, Fann L^r itevelcpfients , Manpower 
Sdrainistration, September-October 1967, p. 26. 

2/ Ibid *, p. 27. 

3/ Utilization, op. cit., p. 2. 

4/ U.S. Department of Agriculture, Ilandbcck for Cotton Ginners , 
S^icultural Research Service, February 196^, p, 11. 
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The enployment of reliable season j1 einplcyees with ginning experience is 
a critical problem because enploy^=ies often move to other jobs before the 
season is over. To counteract this practice, ginners usually offer soire 
type of bonus to enticse seasonal enplpyees to remain until the end of 
t]v5 operating period. 

Daring the off-season, sane ginnei?R extend their operations by selling 
seed, fertilizer, insecticides, and farm equipment . Others buy, condition, 
and store grain, or serve as lending agents to the growers. V 

Seasonality of Qperaticai 

Measures or indicators of seasonality for which data were collected in 
this survey include length, of active operating season, short-term enploy- 
raent trends, and use of nultiple shift operations. 

Lengyi of active season— The survey data shew that oottai ginning is a 
highly seasonal Andustry. A total of 24.2 million man-^urs were worked 
by nonsupervisory enployees in ootton gins ii 1967 (Appendix Table E-l'i, 
/,<y<^gate hours worked during the calendar year were highly ooncentreted 
w-^thin a snail nunJber c2 weeks. Fifty percent of total man-hours were 
used in the five most active weeks of operation and 75 percent were used 
in the 12 most active weeks. Four-fifths of the man-hours were used in 
the 14 weeks of hi^st activity — ^the naxinsum nuirber of weeks for which 
the partial overtime exeiiption t-mder sectic«i 7(c) of the Fair Labor 
Standards .Vrt may be claimed. 

There were significant changes in total weekly man-hours wJien weeks were 
ranlced in descending order of aggregate hours, i^ek to week decreases 
during the 14 most active weeks ranged from 11 to 18 percent. The 
seasoiiality of ginning is reflected in the sharp decline of man-hours 
xrom the peak week to th?. seventh highes-t week, a decline of 6? percent. 
From the seventh to the tenth week, aggregate weekly hours declined 40 
percent, and between the tenth and fourteenth weeks, 48 percent. 

Almost half of the 3,753 gins in operation during 1967 enplqyed non- 
si 5 «rvisoiy enployees for at least 20 weeks, one-thiid for over 31 weeks 
and cne-sixth enplcyed some nonsupervisoiy esployees for all 52 '^eks. 

The nunber of the most active wee)cs required to account for 50 percent 
of annual nan-hours was 8 or less in 87 percent of the gins, 9-14 weeks 
in an additioiial 8 percent, and less than 28 weeks in the remaining 
gins CAppend:‘x Table E-2). Vfell over two-fifths of the gins used 75 
percent of their annual man-hojrs within 8 weeks and a third used that 
propertion in 9-14 weeks. 



y Utilization, op. cit p. 7. 
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Enploviient trends— iiip.loyinent dedeases frcxn the pscOc week also show the 
i^crlaity ot iJ* ij>dustiy. In cotttsi ginning, nonsupervisory enplov^ 
ment in the workweeks ranked by man-hours shcied substantial decreases 
from week to week. Between tl-a peak week and the fourteenth week, non- 
siq>ervi 3 ory enplcyment declined fi'otn 49,500 to 11,100 or 78 percent. 
Enployioent declined further to 5,700 in the twentieth week and to 1,500 
in 1 lowest week of the year. Average nonsupervisory enployment, per 
operating gin, declined from 13 en 5 >loyees in the peak week to 2 
enployees in the Icwest week. 



Nonsupervisory ensployment 
Average per 

Wbrkweek Total establishment 



Peak week 
7th highest week 
14th hi.ghost week 
20th iii^st week 
Lowest week 



49,J00 13 

27,800 8 

11,100 4 

5,700 3 

1,500 2 



Multiple shift operatidis— Multiple shift operations are often oomom in 
itytiisi-rnpa ftinfie this is OT.e way to reduce the length of indi'.’i- 
dual citployee workweeks while permitting a greater ut’ 'ization of processing 
facilitaes. Reducing the length of individual employee workweeks can 
result in substantial savings vdien premium rites have to be paid for ^■er- 
time hours. In cotton ginning, however, aily about a fourth of the gins 
(890 out of 3,’'53) operated with multiple shifts at some time du^g 
1967 (/^pendi’ Table E-3). The relatively small proportion of gins 
operating multiple shifts in this highly seasonal industry may indicate 
that the use of shifts to reduce overtime costs was not necessauy because 
of the 14-week partial overtime exemption available under section 7(c) 
and the year-round unlimited overtime exemption available to certain gins 
under section 13(b)(15). 



Of the 890 cotton gins that cperated more than uie shift at some time 
during the year, 831 cpereted multiple shifts for 8 weeks or less and the 
other 59 operated multiple shifts for 9-14 weeks. The fact that the 
multiple shift c^rations were of relatively short duration can be attri- 
buted to the slxort ginning season. 

Data on ncnsipervisory enployment and man-hours worked on the first shift 
provide an indication of tl» relati.ve importanoe of multiple shift 
cperations in this imiustry. In the peak week of 1987, only 35 of the 890 
gins which operated multiple shifts had less than 60 percent of the man- 
hours worked on the first shift and 20 of the 137 gins operating with 
shifts in the seventh hi^st week had 1st s than 60 percent on the first 
shift (/^pendix Table E-4). hfan-hours worked on shifts other tivm the 
first shift accounted for only 23 percent of industpr ixui-hours in the 
peak week ai'.J 8 percent in the seventh week (/ppsndix Table E-7), 
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Jji the peak week, 23,600 ^loyees, or 48 percent of all nonsupervisory 
^loyees, were employed in gins operating with more than one shift 
(Appendu Table E-5). Over four-fifths of the gins operating multiple 
sJiifts in the p^k week eapl^d from 50 to 64 percent of their enployees 
cn the first shifts These gins employed two-fifths of all nonsupervisorv 
employees in the peak week. 

Weekly Man-hours 



Ml establishments — Significant variations in the distribution of weeklv 
man-hou!f® by weekly hours of individual employees occurred during the 
active ginning season. The proportion of aggregate man-hours worked by 
enployees fcho worked over 40 hours decreased fran 92 percent in the peak 
week to 73 percent in the seventh week, 42 percent in the fourteenth 
week, and 38 percent in the twentieth highest week C/^pendix Table E-6). 

pie most significant change in the distribution of man-hours by weekly 
hours of work occurred in the "Over 50 hours" category wl«re the pro- 
portion declined from 84 percent in the peak week to 53 percent in the 
seventh week and 15 percent in the fourteenth week. 



Selected workweek 

Peak week 
7th fd^iest week 
10th iugiiest week 
14th hi^iest week 
20th hi^st week 





Percent of hojjrs worked by eitplpyees 
working 


Aggregate 


Over 


Over 40 and 
including 


Over 


hours 


MO hours 


50 hours 


50 hours 


3,187,000 


92 


8 


84 


1,180,000 


73 


20 


53 


708,000 


60 


24 


38 


367,000 


42 


27 


15 


195,000 


38 


26 


11 



The greatest absolute change in man-Jiours of enployees working over 50 
hours oc&irred between the peak week and the se'/enth week when the total 
hours worked by enployees working over 50 hours declined from 2.7 million 
to 630,000, or 77 percent. This sharp drop, which was acocpanied by a 
decline in total man^xxirs in the "Over 40 and including 50 hours" 
categiry, reflects the marked seaswiality in ginning. During this sane 
^riod, man-hours of emptoyees working not nore than 40 hours a week 
increasea from 250,000 to 319,000, or 28 perx»nt. 



S|^t operation Ihe ore-fourth of the gins that operated multiple shifts 
ch^g toe peak week accounted for raore than half of total man-hours 
VTOked in the industry in that week (Appendix Table E-V), Enployce- 
workweete of over 40 hours accounted for 95 percent of the total hours 
wo^ed in guis operating ^tiple shifts in the peak week. There were no 
shifts in operation during the fourteenth week and only four 
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gins operated with loiltiple shifts in the twentieth week. Surprisingly, 
the praporticns of man-hours worked by enplqyees working over 50 hours 
were significantly larger in inultiple shift establishments --9 0 percent 
in tlie peak week and 83 percent in the seventh week— than in single 
shift establishnients— 78 percent and 48 percent in the peak and seventh 
weeks, respectively. 

Giii size — ^The avereige gin is quite small. Over half of the gins in the 
iTidustry errployed 8-24 nonsvpem/isory enployees in the peak workweek 
(Appendix Table E-9). This group accounted for about half of the man- 
hours used in each of the selected workweeks for which separate data 
weiB collected. Most of the remaining man-hours were used by gins 
employing 25-99 nonsupervisory eirployees in the peak workweek. 

In both the 8-24 and 25-99 enployment size groupings, variations in the 
distribution of nan-hours by we^y hours of work in the selected weeks 
studied generally paralleled the pattern noted for all establlshnents » 
However, workweeks of over 50 hOiu>s oonprised a gniatei? pro^rtion of 
the nan-hours in the larger establishments in eaoh of the five selected 
weeks studied. For exarrple, in the peak and seventh weeks, employees 
working over 50 hours accounted for 87 and 65 percent, respectively, of 
the man-hours in the 25-99 employee-size groiping compared with 84 and 
48 peroent, respectively, in the snaller establishments. In the 12 
largest establishments, all of Ihe nonsupervisory eirployees worked liore 
than 50 hours in the p^ and seventh weeks, 40-50 hours in the tenth 
week and less than 40 hours in the fourtcrenth week. 



Establishment size 
in peak workweek 

All establishments 

1-7 I'jiplcyees 
8-24 enclpyees 
25-99 >loyees 
100 enpiv/ees or more 



Percent of hoxjrs worked by 
employees working 



Aggregate hours 
in pe^ workweek 


Over 
40 hours 


Over 40 and 
including 
50 hours 


Over 
50 how 


3,187,000 


92 


8 


84 


367,000 


82 


13 


69 


1,637,000 


92 


8 


84 


1,030,000 


94 


7 


87 


153,000 


100 


- 


100 



Man-hours in Exc ^ss of 40 a Week 

In all establishnents, 1.3 million man-hours, or 42 percent of the weekly 
man-hours, represented hours woirked beyond 40 in the peak week of 
operation (Afper^dix Table E-10)* This oenpares with 261,000 hours, or 
22 peraent, in vhe seventh week, and 31,000 hours, or 8 percent, in the 
fourteenth week. By the twentieth week, hours in excess of 40 had dropped 
to 13,000 or 7 percent of the weekly man-hours. Average man-hours in 
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exoess of 40 per enployee working over 40 hours ranged from 33.9 in the 
peak week and 17.4 hoi'rs in the seventh week to less than 10 hours in 
the fourteenth and twentieth hipest weeks* 

In the peak week of 1967, 97 percent of the jiBn-hours in exoess of 40 per 
week were worked by employees Wi>o worked over 50 hours (/^pendix 
Table E-H). ll>e proportion accounted for by such long workweeks declined 
to 89 percent in the seventh week and 55 percent in the fourteenth week. 

It is noteworthy that nan-hours in exoess of 50 per individucil eniplqyee 
accounted for over seventh-tenths of toted man-hours over 40 in the peak 
week. 

The survey does not provide separate data for gins that qualify for the 
year-round unlimited exemption under section 13(b)(lS). However, the 
hi^ prevalence of nan-hours in exoess of 50 would seem to indicate that 
nany gins utilize the exenption available to many of them under section 
13{b){15). 



Man-hours over 40 

In woikweeks 



Selected workweek 

Peak week 
7th highest week 
10th highest week 
14th highest week 
20th highest week 



Total 



Niurber 


Percent 


1,347,000 


100 


261,000 


100 


117,000 


100 


31,000 


iaO 


13,000 


100 



over 50 


1 hours 


Nurd>er 


Percent 


1,311,000 


97 


232,000 


89 


94,000 


80 


17,000 


55 


7,000 


54 



Man-hours 


over 50 


Number 


Percent 


968,000 


72 


133,000 


51 


54,000 


46 


8,000 


26 


3,000 


23 



Overtijne Hours at 1‘remium Rates 



Only 5 percent of total nan-hours worked in the peak week were paid for 
at premium rates of not less than one and one -half times the regular rate 
{^pendix Table E-12). In the other selected weeks — ^the seventh, tenth, 
fourteenth, and twentieth — the proportion did not exceed 3 percent. In 
each of the selected workweeks, all of the man-hours paid for at prendun 
rates were wrked by enployees who worked over 40 hours and most of them 
were worked by employees who worked over 50 hours. 

In workweeks of more than 40 up to and including 50 hours, t> proportion 
of man-hours in exoess of 40 paid for at tine and one-half the hourly 
rate increased from 11 percent in the peak week to 29 percent in the 
fourteenth week and 50 percent in the twentieth week. (The proporticxis 
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may include sooe premium pay for hours other than those in excess of 40 
per v^ek.) 



Man-hours vjorked in workweeks of ever 40 

and including 50 hours 

Faid for at premium rates 
Over Percent of 



Selected workweek 


Total 


40 hours 


Nunter 


hours over 40 


Peak week 


253,000 


36,000 


4,000 


11 


7th highest week 


231,000 


29,000 


3,000 


10 


10th hi^iest week 


172,000 


23,000 


2,000 


9 


l4th highest week 


100,000 


14,000 


4,000 


29 


20th highest week 


52,000 


6,000 


3,000 


50 



In Morkwee)cs of over 50 hours, the proportions of total man-hours in 
excess of 40 paid for at premium rates were also small — no more than 13 
percent in the peak week, seventh and tenth hipest weeks. These small 
proportions ooupled with the ira^^tude of man-hours x^rked in excess of 
50 per week indicate that many gins qualify for the unlimited year-round 
overtime exenption provided under section 13{b)(15) of the fair Labor 
Stanotods Act. 

Man-hour^ worked in workweeks of over SO hour*s 

PcLld for at premium rates 
Over Over Pe^oent of 



Selected workweek 


Total 40 hours 


50 hours 


Number 


hours o\*er 40 


Peak week 


2,684,000 1,311,000 


968,000 


162,000 


12 


7th highest week 


630,000 232,000 


133,000 


24,000 


10 


10th highest week 


254,000 94,000 


54,000 


12,000 


13 


14th hi^iest week 


55,000 17,000 


8,000 


7,000 


41 


20tli hi^iest week 


22,000 7,000 


3,000 


3,000 


43 



Weekly Hours of Work 



In the peak week, seven-tenths of the enployees worked over 50 hours, 
one-tenth worked over 40 but no more than 50 hcxjirs, and a fifth wc^ed 
40 hours or less. The propoKion of ncxxsupervisory employees working 
over 50 hours declined shaxply and by the fourteenth week only 8 percent 
of the employees worked such long hours. 



Percent of ^loyees working 



Selected workweek 


4d hcxirs 
or less 


uver 40 and includ- 
ing 50 hours 


Over 
50 hours 


Peak week 


20 


11 


69 


7th highest week 


46 


18 


36 


10th highest week 


58 


20 


22 


14th highest week 


72 


19 


8 


20th highest week 


74 


20 


7 
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R3lationships Between I>aily and Weekly Hours of Work 



Sevcui-tenths of all nonsupervisory employees worked over 10 hours at 
least one day of the peak v?eek, the sane proportion that worked more than 
50 hours during that week (.^pendix Tables E-14 to E-17), Only in the 
seventh and twentieth weeks did the proportion of enployees working over 
50 hours exceed the p:r'portion working over 10 hours at least one day. 

The p.'xportion of enpxoyees working not more than ei^t hours a day 
steadily increased frm 15 percent in the peak week tc 68 percent in the 
fourteench highest week. 



Percent of nonsupervisory enployees working 



Selected workweek 


8 or fewer 
hours 
every day 


wer 8 at 
least one 
day but 
never 
over 10 


Over 10 
hours at 
least 
one day 


Over 

Total 


50 hours a week 
Over 10 hours 
at least one day 


Peak week 


15 


15 


70 


69 


63 


7th hipest week 


39 


31 


30 


36 


22 


10th highest week 


52 


26 


23 


22 


14 


14th highest week 


68 


24 


9 


8 


3 


20th highest week 


75 


20 


5 


i 


3 



M^st enployees who worked over 10 hours a day also worked in excess of 
50 hours a week — 9 out of 10 in ttie peak week and 3 out of S in the tenth 
highest week. These enployees accounted for nine-tenths of the enployees 
working over 50 hours in the peak week, and sli^tly over three-fifths 
in the tenth week. The seasonality of cotton ginning coupled with an 
unlimited overtime exenption for some gins under section 13(b) (15) prob- 
ably accounts for the relatively high proportion of enployees \^rking 
bejwd the 10-hour daily and 50-hour weekly standards established under 
section 7(c). 

Qiployees who worked not more than ei^t hours every day of the workweek 
ccijprised the bulk of the enployees in workweeks of 40 hours or less — 
three-fifths in the peak week iiicreasing to over five-sixths in the 
fourteenth week. However, cme-fourth of the enployees who worked 40 hours 
or less in the peak workwsek worked over 10 hours at least one day of 
that week. 

Collective Bargaining Agreements 

The survey revealed no collective bargaining agreeiiients in the ootton 
ginning industry. 
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Cotton Storing and Conpressing 



Introduction 



Establishments engaged in the receiving, handling and storing of xw 
oottOT and the oorapressing of raw ootton v^n performed at a cotton ware- 
house or ccxrpress-warehouse facility, other than one operated in conjunc- 
tion with a ootton mill, generally qualify for a IM-^^^eek partial overtune 
exen^tion under section 7(c) of tl>e Fair Labor Standards Act. Also 
induct'd are any operations incident to the foregoing such as loading, 
unloading, wei^ung, sanpling, assembling and preparing for shipment when 
performed at the storing est^lishment . Daring exeunt weeks, enployees 
l^^st be paid not less than one and one-half times their regular rate for 
all hours in excess of 10 per day or 50 per week* 

The survey conducted for the Divisions by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture covered 895 establishments primarily engaged in ootton 
storing and compressing in 1967. Establishments in the industry enployed 
17,100 nonsupervisory workers during the peak week of operation of each 
establishment in 1987. 

Operations and Technology 

Gotten storing and compressing activities are naiiily controlled by the 
flew of ootton from ootton gins. Since the ginning season is of a 
relatively short duration, the peak period for handling and storing the 
ginned bale coincides with the peak ginning season. The oonpressing and 
wareheusing of ootton is a year-round operation and some oott:on bales are 
reoeived at storing and oonpressing establishments at irregular intervals 
throughout the year. However, annual man-hours are not evenly distri- 
bited. 

Some ooepressing actually starts at the gin since many local gins find it 
economically feasible to cOTvert the?Jt’ baling presses to turn out bales 
of standard density, thus eliminating the necessity for sending the ootton 
to centrally located congresses fo*. lebaling before sYupment to dorrestic 
mills. jL/ The availebilx'ty, service and convenience of cocpeivitive ootton 
ccfipresses aid ir4 increasing the numter of bales that can be handled dining 
an operating period. 

For the most part, the Nation’s ootton moves directly from gins to central 
storage and the bulk of the cotton remains in storege warehouses for a 
number of months depending oi) darestio and foreign den^nd. 2/ Huge quan- 
tities of ootton may be held in storage for a year or more Before being 
marketed* For exanple, ti>e carry-over ajiiounted to 17 million bales in 
1966 and 12 million bales in 1967* 3/ 



1 / U. 8 • fepartnent of Agriculture, Handbook for Cotton G'nners, Ho* 260, 
I96M, p* 53* 

2/ U.S* Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Situati^i , April 1967, 

p* 6, 



storing ootton in weathei’ proof warehouses presents no deterioration 
problem. Baled ootton is often stored in gin yarcis in arid areas without 
any noticeable dainage to the lint* The main oonoem in storing cotton is 
destmcticai by fire. Since certain standards ere prescribed by the 
Nationed Board of File Underwriters for protecting ootton bales frocu fire 
hazards V warehouses are usually oonstructed of fire-resistant aiid non- 
combustible materials. 1/ 

Technological advances in the industry include the conversion from wood 
to steel presses, and refineznents such as autooatic, semiautcnatic or 
electrical controls on the presses which speed the operation and reduce 
labor requirements. 2/ The introduction d hydrcoonveying and pneumatic 
conveying equipment and the \ise of other mechanized handling equipment 
such as fork-Jift tiveks have also reduced the amount of labor required 
in the handling of ootton bales. 

Seasonadity of Operation 

Critical determinants of seasonality for which data were collected in 
this survey include the length of active operating seas<xi, short-term 
esployiaent trends, and use of multiple shift operations. 

Length of active ^ason — In 1967, 18.4 million man-hours were used in the 
oorttCHi storing and oonpressing industry C^pendix Table F-1). Fifty per- 
cent of these nan-hours were used in the 18 most active weeks as measured 
by aggregate weeJely man-hours. Over two-fifths of the man-hours were used 
in the 14 wee3cs of hiri^st activity-Tthe weeks in which establishrents were 
most likely to use the partial overtime exemption available to the industry 
under section 7(c), Vfeekly man-hours declined 28 percent between the 
peak week ai>d the seventh highest week, 23 percent between the seventh 
ar^ fourteenth weeks, and 17 percent between the fourteenth and twentieth 
highest weeks. 

Of the 895 establishments in operation during 1967, 588 operated 52 weeks. 
The nunher of the most active weeks required to account for 50 percent 
of the annual manhours was 14 or less in over cxie-third of the establish- 
ments, 15-20 weeks in another third axxi 21-28 weeks iii the remaining 
third (/^>pendix Table F-2). Only 5 percent of the establishments used 
75 percent of the annual nan -hours in 8 weeks or less. It took more than 
28 weeks for three-fifths of the establishments to use 75 percent of their 
arnual nan-hours. 



1/ Handbook, op* cTt* , pp. 113-114. 



Employment tx^enda -^Another indication of seasonality in an industi'y is 
the v^uclation in the level of enployment. In the cotton storing and 
Goopressing industry, ncnsupervisory enployment in woirtcweeks ranked by 
nan-hojTS showed an alnost continuous decline from week to week. Between 
the peak week and the fourteenth week, rraisupervisory euployment declined 
ftxxn 17,100 to li,600, or almost one-third. In the twentieth week, 
enploym^t weis down to 9,800, and in the lowest week of the year it had 
declined to 4,700. Average nonsipervisory euployment per operating estab- 
lishnent was 19 in the peak week and eight in the lowest week. 



Workwe ek 

Peak week 
7th highftsl week 
J Dth high^t week 
i'4th hig)-«e8t week 
20th hi^iest week 
Lowest 



Ncnsupervisory enpl^jynient 


Total 


Average per 
establishnent 


17,100 


19 


14,400 


17 


12,700 


15 


11,600 


14 


9,800 


12 


4,700 


8 



Mu ltiple shift operations — Multiple shift operations were rare in the 
oottco stori.\g ancf oonpressing industry. OrOy five establishments operated 
more than one shift during the year and none of these for more than 20 
weeks (Appendix Table F-3) . 

Weekly Man-hours 

All establishments— There were significant variations in the distribution 
of weekly nw^hours by weekly hours of work of individual eirployees during 
the five selected weeks for whi'9i such data were collected separately— the 
peak week, seventh, tenth, fourv-eenth, and tvertieth most active weeks. 

The propo3rt:ion of aggregate weekly man-hours accounted for by enployees 
workiiig over 40 hours decreased from 71 percent in the peak week to 53 
percent in the seventh week rnd down to 37 percent by the twentieth week 
(Appendix Table F-6). 

Pronounoed changes in the distribution of iran-hours by weekly hours of 
work occurred in the 'H)ver SO hours'* interval. The proporticn steadily 
declined from 46 percent in the ^ aak week to 18 percent in the fourteenth 
week, and 10 percent in the twentieth week. These declines were 
a<X!Ofipanied by increases in the propoi^tion of total man-^iours in the 
*'40 or less hour's'* interval— from 29 percent in the peak week to 47 per- 
cent in the seventh week and 63 percent in the twentieth week. The pro- 
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portion of aggregate hours worked by enploye^ working over 40 and 
including 50 hcxrrs renained almost oonstant in each of Ihe selected work- 
weeks* 



Percent of >40u >3 worked by enployees 

working 

bver W^d ^ 



Selected 


Ag^egate 


Over 


including 


Over 


workweek 


hours 


40 h.ours 


50 hours 


50 hours 


Peak week 


731,000 


71 


25 


46 


7th highest week 


561,000 


53 


27 


26 


10th hipest week 


498,000 


51 


2? 


23 


14th hi^iest i^eek 


431,000 


46 


28 


18 


20th highest week 


357,000 


37 


26 


10 



Estahlisb^nent size — Establishnents en^icying 25-99 nonsupervisory enployees 
In the peaJc woScweek accounted for almost half of tlie total man-hours in 
each of the five selected weeks studied (>^>pendix Table F-9). Establish- 
ments in the 100 or more enployee-size class with over cne-fourth of the 
hours and those in tiie 8-24 employee category with one-sixth accounted 
for most of the remaining aggregate man-hours iii the peak week* The pro- 
portion of man-hours worked by employees in the "Over 50 hours" categpry 
increased as the establishiDent enplcyee-size increased* In the peak week) 
for exanple) 6 percent of the aggregate hours of establishnents with 1-7 
enployees were worked by enployees working over 50 hours . The proportion 
was 20 percent for establishments with 8-24 enployees, 45 percent for 
establishnents with 25-99 enployees, and 76 percent for establishments 
with 100 or more enployees* Similar but less pronounced differences were 
found in each of the other selected weeks e^Am thou^i the proportion of 
man-hours worked in workweeks in excess of 50 hoars declined* 



Percent of hours worke^i by enployees 



Establishment size 
in peak workweek 


Aggregate 
hours in 
peak work- 
week 




working 




Over 
MO J-kours 


Over 40 and 
including 
50 }iours 


Over 
50 hours 


All establishments 


781,000 


71 


25 


46 


1-7 enployees 


68,000 


42 


36 


6 


8-24 enployees 


124,000 


53 


33 


20 


25-99 enployees 


381,000 


73 


28 


45 


100 employees or more 


207,000 


89 


13 


76 



hto-hours in Excess of 40 a Week 



In the peak week of operations in all establishments, 162,000 hours, or 
one-fifth of total nan^iours, represented hours worked in excess of 40 
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per individual enployee (Appendix Table F-10)* This ooiqpares with 40,000 > 
or 9 percent of the total, in the fourteenth week and 22,000, or 6 per- 
cent, in the twentieth week. Average hours iii excess of 40 per enplcyee 
working over 40 hours ranged from 16 *4 hours in the peak week to 10.1 
hours in the fourteenth week and 7.9 hourd in the twentieth week. 

Althau^ t!ie 14-week overtime exemption under potion 7(c) is limited to 
50 hours a v^ek, five-sixths of the man-hours in excess of 40 in the peak 
week and a/er half in the twentieth week were worked by enployees working 
over 50 hours. The aggregate hours these eirpl^ees worked in excess of 
50 hours a week, which oojipeasable at premium rates, acoouiitk*d for 
a substantial preportion of the man-hours beyond 40 (the Fair Labor 
Standarxis Act workweek standarvi for i>?nexenpt workers)-- half in tt.3 peak 
week, about one -third in the fourteenth week, and over a fourtin in the 
twentieth week. 

Mjoi-houis over 40 



In workweeks 

Total over 50 hours Man-liours over 50 



Selected worieweek 


Nunfcer 


Percent 


Ni.imber 


Percent 


TJunber 


Percent 


Peak week 


162,000 


109 


136,000 


84 


f0,000 


49 


7th hi^st week 


68,000 


100 


51,000 


75 


27,000 


40 


10th hi^st week 


54,000 


100 


39,000 


72 


20,000 


37 


14th highest week 


40,000 


100 


26,000 


65 


13,000 


32 


20th highest week 


22,000 


100 


12,000 


55 


6,000 


27 



Overtime Hours at Premium Rates 

About 13 percent of the aggregate hours worked in the peak week were paid 
for at premium r^tes of not less than one and one-half times the regular 
i^te (Appejxiix Table F-12). The prop<^ion decrearod to 7 percent in the 
tenth we^ and 4 percent in the twentieth week. Virtually cill of the 
cran^icurs paid for at premiisn rates in each of Ihe selected weeks were 
worked by enployees working ever 40 hours. 

In workweeks of over 40 but not more than 50 hours, the proportion of man- 
hours over 40 pedd for at premivsn rates ranged from 35 percent in the peak 
week to 71 percent in the fourteenth week. The hi^ ratios indicate tiut 
the 14-week overtime exemption is evidently not being used by many estab- 
lishments that imy qualify for such exenpti<x:i. 

hten-hours worked in workweeks of over 40 
and inclvkling 50 

Paid for at premiun rates 
Over Percent of 



Selected workweek 


Total 


40 hours 


Number 


hours ovei' 40 


Peak week 


198,000 


26,000 


3,000 


35 


7th hi^st week 


ISO, 000 


17,000 


10,000 


59 


10th hijE^iest week 


137,000 


15,000 


9,000 


60 


14th hi^st week 


121,000 


14,000 


10,000 


71 


20th hi^iest week 


94,000 


9,000 


6,000 


67 



In woirkweeXs exceed!^ 50 hours, the proportion of man-hours over 40 
paid for at premium rates rwged from about three-fifths to about seven- 
tenths in the five selected Workweeks. Since the overtime exemption under 
section 7(c) is limited to 50 hours a week, hours worked in excess of 50 
in weeks in which the exenption is claimed are required tx> be paid for 
at not less than time and one-half the regular rate. As shown below, this 
appeared to be the oase as hours paid for at premium rates in workweeks 
of over 50 hours exceeded the estimated number of nan-hour^ over 50 worked 
in each of the selected weeks. 



Man-hours worked in woiio^eeks of over 50 

PaicTfbr at premim rates 
Over Over Percent of 



Selected workweek 


Tot^ 


40 hOTJTS 


50 hours 


Number hours over 40 


Peak week 


358,000 


136,000 


80,000 


92,000 


68 


7th highest week 


149,000 


SI, 000 


27,000 


35,000 


69 


loth hi^st week 


117,000 


39,000 


20,000 


25,000 


64 


14th hi^st week 


79,000 


26,000 


13,000 


18,000 


69 


20th highest week 


37,000 


12,000 


6,000 


7,000 


58 



Weakly Hours of Vfc>rk 

In the peak week, a third of the nonsi^^ervisory enployees worked over 50 
hours, a fourth worked over 40 l^t not more tfun 50 hours and two-fifths 
worked 40 hours or less C^jpendix Table F-13). In the selected workweek-, 
the decline in the proportion of employees working more than 50 hours was 
far greater than the decline in aggregate hours worked. By the fourteenth 
week, only one^iinth of the noiisipervisory eirployces worked more than 50 
hours and two-thirds worked 40 hours or less. The proportion of enployees 
working over 40 but not more than 50 hours did not change much from one 
selected period to next. 



Percent of employees working 



Selected workweek 


40 h* \TS 
or le;iS 


Over 4o and 
including 
50 hours 


Over 
50 hours 


Peak week 


42 


25 


32 


7th highest week 


60 


23 


17 


10th hi^.est Wsjek 


61 


24 


15 


14th hi^«8t week 


66 


23 


11 


20th highest week 


72 


22 


6 



Relationship Between Daily and Vteekly Hours of Wor k 

The proportion of eoploy^s working in excess of the 10-hour daily over- 
time standard was sigiific4ntly lower than the proportion workijtg in 
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excess of the 50-hour weeXly limitation under section 7(c) only in the 
peak week— 26 percent ooup^xed to 32 percent (^pendix Tables F-14 to 
F-17). In the seventh, tenth and fourteenth we^, the piroporticns were 
not significantly different. In the twentieth week, the proportion of 
employees working beyond the daily 10-hour standard exoee^d the pro- 
portion working beyond 50 hours, A large proportion of the enployees 
worked 8 or fewer ho*irs every day of the workweek — two-fifths in the peak 
week and from over half to two-thirds in the other selected weeks. 



Selected vrorkweek 


Percent of nonsupervieory enployees working 


8 or fewer 
hours 
everi' day 


Over 8 at 
least one 
day but 
never 
over 10 


Over 10 
hours at 
least 
me day 


Over 50 hours a week 
Over 10 hours at 
Total least one day 


Peak week 


40 


34 


26 


32 


23 


7th hi^iest week 


56 


26 


16 


17 


11 


IQth hi^st week 


60 


27 


13 


15 


10 


14th highest wee): 


62 


27 


12 


11 


7 


20th highest week 


67 


24 


9 


6 


4 



A substantial proportiai of enployees working over 10 hours at least one 
day also worked in excess of 50 hours a wt^ — 82 percent in the peak week, 
62 percent in the seventh we^, 57 percent in the fourteenth week, and 
44 percent in the twentieth week. Similarly, eaployees working over 10 
houra at least orye day oonprised well over three-fifths of the enployees 
working over 50 hours in each of the five selected weeks studied. 

Collective Bargainiiig Agreements 

Collective bargaining was not very prevalent in the cotton storing and 
ocjpressing industry. According to the survey, only 39 of the 895 estab- 
listoents were covered by collective bargaining agreements (/^pendlx 
Table 0-1), The 40 union oontracts, in these establishments in 1967, 
covered 3,000 nonsipervisory enployees in a week of maximum enployment. 

The agreements covered plant workers in all 39 establishment; naintenanoe 
and clerical workers were ^dso covered in a few establishments (/^pendix 
Table 0-2) . 

Collective bargaining agreements for 1,700 employees, or 57 percent of 
all organised enployees in the industry studied, provided for premium 
overtiine pay for hours over 40 a week and eight a day, and the oontr>acts 
for an ad^tional 900 enployees provided for overtime premium after ei^t 
hours a day O^pendix Table F-18), A few employees (100) were covered 
by a provision specifying overtime prendian pay after 48 hours a week and 
eight hours a day. Premium pay after 40 hours per week wes provided for 
300 enployees. 
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Collective bargairing agreeioentB genejwLLly pirovide for premium overtime 
pay after standard weekly an^or daily hours* However, 6 of the 39 
establishnents in the cotton storing and caressing industry ^ agree- 
nents containing a waiver of premius overtijne pay for a specified nurher 
of weeks. The waiver applied to only 300 enployees and did not exceed 
m weeks for nearly all of them (Appendix T^le F-19) . 
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Cottcfl^seed Processing 



Inti>cducti<yi 



Establishments engaged in the receiving, handling and storing of ootton- 
seed, the processing of cottonseed during the period idien the seed is 
being received, and any operations necessary and incident to the fore- 
going during tMs period qualify for a partial 14-week overtime exeirption 
under section 7(d) of the Fair Labor Standards Act* IXaring exeupt weeks, 
however, einployees Hust be paid not less than one and one-half times 
their regular r^te for all hours in excess of 10 per day or 48 per week* 

Cottonseed processors jre principally located in 14 oottcn-producing 
States from North Carolina to California, with the greatest nuirber of 
plants located in Texas. 1/ The survey, conducted for the Divisions by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, dis<^osed 132 cottonseed processing 
establishments that employed 7,200 nonsupervisory enployees during the 
peak workweek in each establishment in 1967* 

Operations and Technology 



Cottonseed deliveries to the processors are mainly oontrolled by the 
volume of the ginning operation. Sinoe gins do not usually store large 
quantities of cottonseed, the seeds are shipped iirmediately to the pro- 
oessQTS. Nomally, 80 percent of the seeds are received at the mills 
during four months, from Septentoer through December. 2/ 

Because cottonseed moves to the oil mills at a much faster r^te than it 
can be processed during the ginning season, it must be safely stored. 
Cottcx\s€ed tends to deteriorate when held in storage, but the rate and 
degr^ of deterioration are related to the oondition of the seed when 
received at the mills and the length of time that elapses before pro- 
cessing. Excessive moisture content and overheating of the cottonseed 
have an ultimate effect on the quality of both the oil and the meal 
extracted from the seed. A system of cooling and airing of stored seed 
is conmonly used to prevent disooloi>ation of cottonseed products. Air- 
cooling jzakes it p^sible to store large quantities of prime quality 
cottonseed for periods of more than 1-1/2 years without deterioration* 
The development of properly designed seed stoi'age units equipped with 
adequate air-cooling facilities has resulted in a more stable industry 
with year-round Gyration instead of rush operation at high capacity for 
several months and then complete shutdown. 3/ 



i? 0 .i> • Department of Agriculture , O r;tton Production , Statistical 
reporting Service, Fky 8, 1969, p. 5. 



2/ Bailey, Alton E., Cotty>seed and Cotto nseed Products (New York: 
Ihterscicnce Publishere, inc. , 1948; pp. 567 and 
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3/ Ibid .« p. 581. 



Inprcved methods of handling cottonseed begin at the gins* Seeds at 
gins are moved readily by gravity belts, screw conveyors ov pneuratic 
piping. Conveying seed by air in small pipes is now a general practice; 
a small pipe system can move 70 to 160 pounds of cottonseed per minute 
initially to storage bins and later for processing. The pipe system can 
also be used to transfer cottonseed from tracks to railroad cars. 

Another device for reducing oottoiseed handling time in loading and un- 
loading is the portable single-stage centrifugal turboblower unit. 1/ 

The najor innovation in the processing of ^ttonseed is the shift to the 
screw press and solvent methods of extracting oil frcin the oilseed. 2/ 

Labor requirements differ among the types of processing mills. Hydraulic 
mills require about 1.7 times the Labor of screw press mills and about 
2.2 times that of the solvent mills. Solvent mills, \duch process larger 
volumes I are ixw in oonmon use. 

Seasonality of Operation 

Critical deterwinants of seasonality for v^ch data were collected ir* 
this survey include length of active operating season, short-term employ- 
ment trends, and use of nultiple shift operations in order to minindze 
the frequency and cost of long workdays and/or workweeks* 

Length of active season — In 1967, 9.5 million nan-hours were used in the 
oottohs^d procsessing^jidustry. Fifty percent of these man-hours were 
used in the 17 most active weeks as measured by weekly nan«hcau?s and 75 
percent in the 30 most active weeks (Appendix Table G-1). Over two-fifths 
(44 percent) of the man-hours were used in the 14 weeks of hi^st 
activity— the weeks in which establishroemts were most likely to utilize 
the exenption available to them under section 7(d). There was only a 
gradual acceleration in the rate of decline in man-hours from week to 
week* Fo^ exanple, when the weeks were ramked in descending order of 
aggregate hours, man-hours declined 13 percent from the peak week to the 
seventh hi^iest week, 14 percent from the seventh to the fourteenth week, 
and 18 percent from the fourteenth to the twentieth week . 

Of the 132 cottonseed processing establishments in operation during 1967, 
126, or 95 percent, enployed nonsupervisory enployees for 47 weeks and 



1/ lJ. 5 >. Departmenf of Agriculture, Handbook for Cotton Ginners , No. 260, 
February 1984, p. 70, 

2/ U.S, Department of Agriculture, Vital Links Between Farner and 
Ponsvgaer , Agriculture Marketing, October 1965, p. 8. 

3/ U.S. Department of Agriculture, Processing and MarketingjCottonseed 
Cbc i^ratively, Gewral Report No. 2l, Farmer Gx>pejrative Servi(^^ 
I?5{r,""pp^. feb-57 . 
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120 operated all 52 weeks of 1967. The nurrber of the most active weeks 
required to account for half of annual man-hours was 14 or less in 36 
peixjent of the establishnents, 15-20 weeks in 45 percent of the estab- 
lishments, and 21-28 weeks in the remaining 18 percent of the establish- 
ments (Appendix Table G-2) . It took 29 weeks or more for almost half of 
the est^lishments to use three-fourths of their annual man-hours. In 
oontrart, three establishments used three-fourtlis of their annual man- 
hours in 14 weeks or less. 

E ^tployment trends— Another measure of seasonality in an industry is the 
variations in lhe level of employment. In the cottonseed processing 
industry, rmsupervisory enplqyoBnt in workweeks, ranked by man-hours, 
showed a gradual but almost continuous decline. Between the peak week 
and fourteenth hi^^st week, nonsiq^ervisory enployment declined from 
7,200 to 5,900, or 18 pero^t. Ncwisipervisory enployment was down to 
j,000 workers by the twentieth hi^iest week and 1,900 in the lowest week 
of the year. Average nonsupeivi.sori^ euroloyment per operating establish- 



ment declined from 55 enployees in the peak week to 16 in the 

Nonstpervisoiy enployment 


Workweek 


Total 


Average per establishment 


Peak week 


7,200 


55 


7th hi^iest week 


6,500 


49 


14th hi^st week 


5,900 


45 


2Qth hi^iest week 


5,000 


38 


Lowest week 


1,900 


16 



Multiple shift opervatjons— The use of multiple shifts, when feasible > 
pexTOixti estaDiisnments to utilize their processing facilities more fully, 
thereby enabling them to reduce the length of individual enployee work- 
weeks and also the lengtJi of the processing period. When premiun rates 
have to be paid for overtime hours, the operatic of a second or thmi 
shift can result in substantial savings. In the cottonseed processing 
industry, all but Iwo of the 132 establishnents operatc-d multiple shifts 
at some time during the year (^pendix Table G-3). Well over two-fifths 
of tliese establishments operated two or more shifts for 29 or more 
weeks i less than a sixth of the establishments operated Jxultiple shifts 
for less th^ 15 weeks. The extensive use of multiple shifts for 
relatively long periods indicates that seasonality is not a significant 
determinant of shift operations in this industry. 

The data on nonsu]pervisory ejrployment and man-hours worked on the first 
shift provide an xndicaticn of the ijiportance of multiple shift oi^erations 
in this industry. In 1967, over two-fifths of the nmtiple shift estab- 
lishments had less than 50 percent of the man-hours worked on the first 
shift during each of the selected weeks for which separate data were 
shewn— the tenth, fourteenth, and twentieth highest weeks (Appendix 
Table 6-4) . The total man-h<xirs used in these establishnents accounted 
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for 4^ percent of tha industiv total in the tenth week and 47 percent in 
both the fourteenth and twentieth weeks, (Separate data collected for the 
peak week and seventh hi^st week were not shown by shift ^assification 
to avoid disclosure of data for the two single shift establishments » ) 

Establishments with less than half of their nonsupervisory eirploy^s on 
the first shift accounted for about two-fifths of all multiple shift estab- 
lishments operating and a similar proportion of the nonsi 5 >ervisory «rploy- 
nent in the industry in each of the three selected weeks for which 
separate data were shewn (Appendix Table G-5). 

Weekly Man-hours 

All establishments— Vteekly man-hours by weekly hours of work of individual 
eaployee^s in all establishments varied significantly in the five selected 
weeks for which separate data were collected. The proportion of total 
weekly nan-hours accounted for by enployees working over 40 hours deci^ased 
from 75 percent in the peak week to 66 percent in the seventh week and 
then ina>eas€d to 71 percent in the tenth week (^pendix Table 6-6). 

By the fourteenth highest week, hewever, the proportiaa had \ to 

just over three-fifths and was at approximately that level \ 
twentieth week. 

The most significant change in the distribution of man-houio i y 

hours occurred in the "Over 48 hours" category which declin' ^ per- 
cent of total man-hours in the peak week to 36 percent in tl e iith 

week and 28 percent in the twentieth week. These declines ally 

acooepanied by increases in the percent of man-hours in tli r ' j aaid 

including 48 hours" interval as well as by increas^is in th* ‘ -n 

of total hours worked by enployees working 40 hours or lei > t x. 



Percent of hours worke = - -r3 

working 

Over ^0 5 K 





Aggregate 


Over 


including: 


Selected workweek 


hours 


40 hours 


48 hourv 


Peak week 


345,000 


75 


19 


7th highest week 


299,000 


66 


23 


loth hi^st wetiK 


281,000 


71 


30 


14th hi^st week 


257,000 


62 


26 


20th highest week 


210,000 


60 


32 



Shift eperatien — Almost all of the ran-hcxirs were *^rked a 

ments cpereting multiple shifts (Appendix T^-'ble G * » . 

twentieth week, about nine-tenths of the man-hoiors were b~ 

lishnents with more than one shift, (knsequently, the d5.^ 
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nan-hours in multiple shift eatablistments in the selected weeks was 
virtually the sane as for all establislriients. 



Establishment size- >-£stablistosnt8 employing 25-99 nonsupervisory 
ttiplc^ees in id>e ^ak workweek accounted for at least three-fourldis of 
the total nan-houife in each of the five selected weeks for which separate 
data were collected. Most of the remaining can-hours were used by estab- 
lishments enployed 100-249 nonsvipervisory enployees in the peak 

workweek. Ec?)loyees working over 40 hours » especially those working over 
48 hours, accounted for nuch larger proportions of tho aggregate man- 
hours of establishssnts in the 25-99 employment -size group than in the 
larger ones. In the peak week, for exaiiple, employees working over 48 
houre accounted for 65 percent of the man-hours in the 25-99 employment- 
size group ocopared with only 17 percent in the 100-249 errployment-size 
group. The disparity persisted in each of the other selected workweeks 
even when the proportion of nan-hours worked in loTig workweeks (in excess 
of 48 hours) declined in both enployraent-size groupings. In the 
fourteenth hipest week, for exanple., workweeks in excess of 48 hours 
accounted for 44 percent of total man-hours in the 25-99 eirployee-size 
grouping but wily 7 percent in the larger establishments (Appendix 
Table G-9). 



Percent of hour^ worked by 

employees working 

Over 40 and 



Establishment size 
in peak workweek 


Aggregate hours 
in peak workweek 


Over 
40 hours 


including 
48 hours 


Over 
48 hours 


All establishments 


345,000 


75 


19 


56 


8-24 employees 


3,000 


86 




86 


25-99 employees 


273,000 


85 


21 


65 


100 or nore enployees 


69,000 


33 


15 


17 



Man-hours in Excess of 40 a Week 



In all establishments in the peak week of opeiuticm, 71,000 man-^ioure, 
or cne-fifth of the weeJcly total, represented hours worked beyond 40 by 
individual employees (^pendix Table G-10). This oonpares with 35,000 
hours (14 percent) in the fourteenth week aiid 23,000 (10 percent) in the 
twentieth week. The average nan-hours worked in excess of 40 per employee 
wrrkin^ over 40 hours x>angdd fix>m 15.1 hours in the peak week to 11.5 
houre in the fourteenth week and 8»7 hours in tlie twentieth week. 

At least seven-tenths of the nan-hours in excess of 40 worked in each of 
the five selected weeks were worked by employees wtio woiked over 48 hours 
(Appendix Table G-11). Although the 14-week overtime exemption under 
section 7(d) is limited to 48 hours a wce>:, hours worked in excess of 
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48 per week accounted for a substantial proportion of the nan-hours 
beyond 40 per week — the FLSA woiicweek standard for nonexempl: workers — 
half in the poak week, and two-fifths in the fourteenth highsc'^ v«ek^ 

M^n -hours over 40 



In workweeks 

Total over 48 hours Man^ia^ over 48 



Selected workweek 


Numbe-i* 


Percent 


Nimber 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Peak week 


71,000 


100 


62,000 


87 


36,000 


51 


7th highest week 


50,000 


100 


40,000 


80 


22,000 


44 


10th highest week 


42,000 


100 


33,000 


79 


16,000 


38 


14th highest week 


35,000 


100 


27,000 


77 


14,000 


40 


20th highest week 


23,000 


100 


16,000 


70 


7,000 


30 



0/ertijne Hours at Precdum Rates 



About 9 pex>oent of the aggregate nan-hajtrs worked in the peak week, the 
seventh and tenth highest we^s were paid for at premium iBtes of not 
less than one and one^ialf times the regular rate (Appendix Table G-12) . 
The proportion declined to 7 percent in the fourteenth week and 6 percent 
in the twentieth week. Virtually all of the 31,000 man-hours paid for at 
premium rates in the peak week were worked by employees worked over 
40 hours. (Premium pay for employees working 40 hours or less may have 
been due to provisions for daily overtime in union ocxitracts.) In the 
otlier four selected weeks, all premium payments went to employees who 
wciked over 40 hours. 



In workweeks of more than 40 hours up to and including ^ > hours, the pro- 
portiwi of nan-hours over 40 paid for a*' prendum rates rangjed from 38 
percent in the peak week to 67 percent in the twenties hi^st week. In 
the seventh, tenth, and fourteenth *«eks, the proportion was 56 percent. 
(The proportions may incl'jde sane pr>emium pay for hours other thai those 
in excess of 40 per week.) These ratios are very large considering the 
fact that establishments are most likely to use the 14 -week overtime 
exemption during the peak 14 weeks. It would appear that some establish- 
ment may not have used the partial overtime exemption currently available 
under section 7(d). 



Man-hours worked in workweeks of over 40 

and including 48 hems 

l^ aiq for prendum rates 
Over Peroei.t 



Selected workweek 


Total 


40 hours 


Number 


hours over 40 


Peak week 


67,000 


8,000 


3,000 


38 


7th highest week 


70,000 


9,000 


5,000 


56 


10th highest week 


83,000 


9,000 


5,000 


56 


14th highest week 


67. '^00 


9,000 


5,000 


56 


2Qth week 


68,000 


6,000 


4,000 


67 
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J- workweeks excaeeding 43 hours* the proportion of roan-Ivxirs over 40 paid 
for at preanium rates was 45 percent in the peak week, 58 percent in the 
seventh and tenth hi^st weeks, and 48 perxsent in the fourtewth week. 
Since the overtime e::en 5 )tion available to the industry is l im ited to 48 
hours a week, all hours in excess of 48 are requirea to be oonpensated 
for at rates of at least tine and CHie^half the enployee's regular rate of 
pay. As shown below, this speared to be the case in all workweeks except 
the peak week and the fourteenth highest week. The existence of straight- 
time weekly hou3rs in excess of 48 in the peak week J*ay be attributable 
to employment in activities qualifying for an unliauted overtine exemp- 
tion as would be the case for establishments in which the peak week 
occurred in January 1967, before the effective date of the 1966 amend- 
ments, or it nay indioata nonoomplianoe with the provisions of the Fair 
LatuOr Standards Act. 



^fan-hours worked in workweeJes of over 48 I’lours 



Selected workweek 


Total 


Over 
40 hours 


Ovftx' 

48 hours 


Paid for at premium rates 
Percent of 

Number hours over 40 


PeaK week 


191,000 


62,000 


36 ,000 


28,000 


45 


7th highest week 


128,000 


40,000 


22,000 


23,000 


58 


10th hi^iest week 


117,000 


33,000 


16,000 


19,000 


58 


14th hipest week 


91,000 


27,000 


14,000 


13,000 


48 


20th highest week 


59,000 


16,00u 


7,000 


9,000 


56 



Weekly Hours of Work 

Li the peak workweek, 45 percent of the nonsupervisoiy enployees worked 
over 48 hours, 20 percent worked over 40 but no irore than 48 hours and 
35 percent worked 40 hours or less. During the workweeks studied, hcH^ 
of work generally paralleled the pattern noted for aggregate hours, with 
workweeks of over 48 hours decreeising in ijiportance as yox get further 
frx^in the peak week. By the fourteenth week, the proportion of employees 
working over 48 hours liad declined to 27 percent and almost half of all 
employees worked 40 hours or less. 



Percent of uirployees working 



Selected workweek 


40 hours 
or less 


6ver 40 and 
including 
48 hours 


Over 
48 hours 


Peak week 


35 


20 


45 


7th highest week 


43 


23 


34 


10th highest week 


37 


30 


34 


14th hi^iest werk 


48 


25 


27 


20tli highest weOc 


48 


31 


23 



O 
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Relationship Betweei Daily and Weekly Hcxirs of Work 

The proportions of enplcyees working in excess of the 10-hour daily 
overtiflie standard in the wee]cs studied were substantiadly less than the 
proportions working in excess of the ‘i8-hour weekly limitation under 
section 7(d), Less than a fourth of the employees worked over 10 hours 
^ even one day in the peak »/eek and only about a sixtir of the enployees 
in the ^venth, tenth, and fourteenth hi^st weeks worked long days 
(A{^)endix Tables G-14 and G-15) . A very large proportion of the 
eaplpyees worked eigjit or fewer hours each day of the workweek — heilf in 
the p^ week and three-fifths in each of the other selected weeks 
studied. 



Selected workweek 



Peak week 
7th hi|hest week 
10th hi^st week 
14th highest week 
20th highest week 



Percent of nonsupervisory enployees working 


8 or fewer 
hours 
every day 


Over 8 at 
least one 
day but 
never 
over 10 


Over 10 
hours 
at least 
cne day 


Over 

Total 


48 hours a week 
^tiver itj hours 
at least one day 


51 


26 


23 


45 


20 


60 


22 


18 


34 


15 


61 


22 


17 


34 


13 


60 


23 


17 


27 


13 


60 


27 


13 


21 


9 



The vast majority of enployees working over 10 hours a day adso worked 
in excess of 48 hours a week— 9 out cf 10 in the peak week and 7 out of 
10 in the fourteenth hi^st week. Hcvever, this groip of enployees 
working long days accounted for less tiian half cf the enployees working 
long workweeks— over 48 hours (/^pendix Tables G-16 and 6-17). For 
exanple, of the enplcytes working over 48 hours in the peak week, over 
a fourth worked ei^t or fewer hours every day and most d'd not work in 
exoer.s of ten hours on any day. 



Oollectiva Bargaining Agreements 

Data collected c>n the extent of collective bargaining reveal that 46 of 
thti 132 establishments had union agreements (Apperxiix Table 0-1). These 
est^lishments enployed 3,300 workers in the peak week of 1967, of whom 
2,300 were covered by the uniwi agreements. The agreenents in all 46 
establishments covered plant workers and in three-fourths of the estab- 
lishnents maintenance workers as well (Appendix TeOrle 0-2) . Of the 
covered employe^, almost two-thirds were enployed in establishments with 
ag 3 :>eejnents providing for premium overtime pay for hours over 40 a week 
and eight a day, about a sev^th were in establishments with a 40-hour 
st^dard, and atout a fifth in establishments with agreemer.ts that con- 
tained no overtime premitm pay provisions (Appendix Table G-18) . 
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Collective bargaining agreements generally provide for premium overtime 
pay after standard weekly and/or daily Ijouts, However, 16 of the 46 
establishments vath agreements had no sud* standards. Also, in 2 c'f the 
30 establishments having agreements with overtijne provisions, the agree- 
ments (xntained a waiver of premium pay for a certain mmber of weeks 
(Appendix Table 6-19). 
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Milk and Cream Processing and Handling 



I. All Prcxaessjjig and Handling 
Introduction 



The survey, conducted for the Wage and Ik>ur and Public Contracts Divisions 
by the U.S, Department of Agriculture, covered establishments primarily 
engaged in the processing or handling of raw milk and cream except those 
prinarily engaged in the manufacture of ice cream and frozen desserts. 
Establishments in the dairy products industry nay qualify for a 14-week 
partial overtime exemption under section 7(d) of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Dur5ng e>oempt weeks, however, en 5 )loyees nast be paid at not less 
than time and one-half their regular rate for all hours over 10 per day 
or 48 per week. 

The survey disclosed a total of 4,936 establishments enrploying 120,300 
workers during the peak work.week in each establishment in 1967. As shown 
N?lcw, over three-fifths of the establisitnents were primarily fluid milk 
processors and they accounted for seven-tenths of the eirployment and nan- 
hours in the industry. Manufactnorers of creamery ^tter, natural cheese, 
condensed milk and evaporated milk ranked secmd with over a foui'th of the 
establishments and a fifth of the employment and n^-hours. Plants pro- 
ducing special dairy products and receiving stations oonprised the 
snkjllest segments of the industry. 







Peak workweek 






Establish- 

ments 


Nonsupervisory 

enployees 


Man-hours 


Prinary operation 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Total 


100 


100 


100 




" " 


' ■ ■ ■' - 


— — 


Prooessing fluxd milk 


64 


70 


69 


hfanufacture of creamerv 
butter, natural che •, 
condensed ndlk and 


evaporated milk 


27 


21 


21 


hfanufacture of specicil dairy 


products 


2 


4 


4 


Receiving station only 


7 


5 


5 



Operations a id Technology 

Milk arxi cream processing is a year-round activity. Fluctuaticxis in the 
inflow of raw milk is greatest in the spring months due to the lush grazing 
pastures for the herds as against the dry pastures during the fall and 
winter months. Due to ijiproved breeding and automated methods of feeding, 
milk production is becoming less seasonal . 1/ 



bq^iTtinent of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Technological 
Trends in h^or American Industries, Bulletin 1474, FebiAiary 19667 P* 172 



Prooessore and producers have Icar^ been interested in a more balanced 
production thxx>u^iout the year* Various pricing incentives have been^ 
devised to encourage a more even inflow of milk deliveries or to obtain a 
flow more in ocniformty with market demands. Seme nenprioe inducements, 
such as hauling allowances, discount faxm supply prices, payroll advances, 
and fairn equipment loans, have been instituted as incentives by milk 
producers to oempete for available raw product during the slack production 
period. Other measures to aid in the control of the inflow of raw milk 
involve processor cooperatives and the State and Federal governments. 
Processor cooperatives perform a range of functions which include assem- 
bling producer's iralk, equalizing supplies anmg handlers, and processing 
and distributing milk. Various States and the Federal government have 
enacted marketing order programs vdrLch are designed to promote and main- 
tain orderly marketing conditions with respect to the sale of milk by 
dairy farmere to regular processors. 2/ 

Milk processors also seek ways to offset slowdowns in operation and main- 
tain profits by broadening and diversifying their products* Hiltiple 
product Jianufacturing provides the flexibility needed in order to shift 
from one product to another in adjusting for seasonal changes in input 
and output. For the most part, milk prooessore consider alternative 
product outlets for whole milk such as the processing of butter, cheese, 
nonfat dry milk, and numerous by-products. 

In recent years, nany large milk product processors have diversified their 
production into nondaiiy and nonfood Jianufacturing . With the advent of 
filled milk and imitations, milk processor heve been able to even cut 
their operations over a longer period of the year by substituting these 
products. Any increase in ootsuraer acceptance and easing of legal 
restrictions concerning the selling and processing of imitation and filled 
milk will tend to diminish seasonal fluctuations in the irdlk industry, y 

Over the years, technological inproveirents have greatly reduced man-hour 
requirements in the milk and cream processing industry. Technological 
ch^gies affecting operations apply most effectively to naterial handling, 
product flow control, cleaning procedures rt the plant, and new preserving 
methods. 

Plants are using automatic handling equipment and iirproved plant layout 
to reduce rehandling labor. >tew developments in materials -handling 



1/ U.S. DeparUnent of Agriculture, ''Dairy Cooperatives,'' Farm Cooperative 
Service, 19S5 (Revised) pp. 110-111. 

2/ U.S. Department of Agricultuia, M arketing Research Report #701, 1965, 

p . 3 . 

y American Dairy Review, May 1967 and March 1968. 
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equipraent include autojiatic bottle and carton casers and equipment which 
autocatically stacks cases onto pallets for forklift truck or conveyor 
handling, ^^tiple handlings are eliminated by conveyor patterns which 
permit continuous flow of product from filling lines through cold 
storage. 1/ 

The use of bulk t^^’’ trucks to pick up milk from refrigerated bulk farm 
tanks reduces the ^abor requirements in the receiving operation by about 
75 percent in small plants and somewhat less in larger plants. 2/ 

Most processors now control the flew of raw milk throu^ various tanks , 
pipes and processing equipment throu^ tlie use of remote switches located 
on a central control panel handled by a single operator who monitors the 
prooessing by means of instruments. Semiautomatic, clean-in«plaoe (CIP) 
equipment is being installed in large volume opeiutions to automatically 
circulate cleaning solutions throu^ pipes and valves without disnantling 
than. Dismantling and cleaning work account for a sizeable percent of 
all man-hours in a manually-cleaned plant. 

Technological inprovements also serve to lessen the perishability of the 
raw product delivered, thus reducing the need for immediate prooessing. 
Although mi lie is usually delivered to the processors on a daily basis, 
it nust be cooled pronptly at the dairy farm. Milk cooling equipment, 
such as bulk storagit tanks, have been installed on farms to lessen the 
perishability of the fresh milk and prolmg the allowable time span 
between production and processing from a few hoinrs to a few days. For the 
larger processors, a longer interval is possible through the use of 
vacuum hauling tan)^ connected directly to the farm milking system. The 
milk is then hauled from the farm directly to the prxxessor in these 
vacuun sealed tanks. 4/ 

The ultimate consuner use is the major determinant of the allowable time 
interval between delivery and prooessing. Milk for fluid censunption 
nB^t be processed within 1 to 3 days. Raw milk to be processed into dry 
milk, butter, cheese, etc., nay be held for Icnger periods without loss 
of Quality, y New techniques for preserving fluid milk include: (1) a 
new process which sterilizes milk and reduces or eliminates the need for 
refrigeration and increases the shelf-life to six months, and <2) frozen 
concentrated milk, v^ich is still in the early stages of development. 



17 AmerjcarTlJalry Review , July 1967, p. 105. 

2/ Tecbinological Trends in Major American Industries, pp , cit . , p. 121. 

3/ Ibid ., p. 120. 

4/ U.S. Department of Agriculture, Equipment for Cooling Milk on the Farm , 
Farmer’s Bulletin No. 2175, 1961, p. 3. 

y Report of the National Cerrmission on Food Marketing , June 1966, p. 2. 
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Seasonality of Qper^ation 



llie survey of milk and cream processors ard handlers provided informatics 
on several masures or indicators of seas^sality inciluding the length of 
active season, short-term en5)loyinent trends, and the extent of multiple 
shift operations. 

Length of acrtive season— During 1967, nonsupervisory enployees ?si the milk 
and caream prooessong and handling industry worked nearly a quarter of a 
billion man-hours (^pendix Table H-2) , A relative lack of seasonality 
of operation was evident when the 52 workweeks were renked in descending 
order on the basis of aggregate hours worked in each week. For example, 
the proportion of the total nan-hours in 1967 accxurited for by the 14 
weeks of lowest activity was almost as large as that for the 14 weeks of 
highest activity— 25 percent oocnpared with 29 percent. Ninety-six per- 
cent of the 4,936 establishments in the industry operated with nonsuper- 
visory enployees for 52 weeks of the year and the distrihuticn of annual 
nan-hours by workweeks was fairly uniform throughout 1967. About half 
the year — fran 21 to 28 weeks — was required to use 50 percent of the anuual 
man-hours in all but 4 percent of the establishments (Appendix Table H-3). 
Only 57 establishments, or 1 percent, used three -fourths of their annual 
man-hours in 28 weeks or less. 

Employment trends — ^The gradual decline in enployment from the week of 
peak operation through the lowest week also reflects the absence of 
pronounced seasonal fluctuation. There were 120,300 nonsupervisory 
ejTployees on tl>e payrolls in the peak week of operation ocmpared to 100,700 
during the lowest week of operation — a difference of 16 percent. Average 
employment per operating establishment was also fairly stable, declining 
frcm 24 in the peak week to 21 in the lowest week. 



Workweek 


Nonsupervisory enployment 
Average per 
Total establishment 


Peak ' .eek 


120,300 


24 


7th ! idlest week 


118,000 


24 


14th higjiest W3ek 


115,100 


23 


20th higj^est week 


113,600 


23 


Lowest week 


100,700 


21 



h^tiple shift opera ticns— Just over 500 establishments, or a tenth of 
the total, operaWd with more than one shift during 1967 (Appendix Table H-4) . 
Nearly all laitLple shift establishments operated the additional shifts for 
29 or more vieeks indicating that extr^ shifts were not added because of 
tenporary seascmal increases in production, but were probably a year-round 
practice in some establishments . Establishments operating nultiple 
shifts accounted for about three-tenths of the enployment in the selected 
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weeks for which separate data were collected — the peak week, seventh, 
tenth, fourteenth, and twentieth highest weeks (Appendix Table H-8)* Over 
three-fifths of the enplcyees in nultiple shift establishments worked on 
the first shift and they accounted for the same proportion of the man- 
hours in those establishrnents • 

Weekly Man-hours 

Data collected for the selected workweeks persnit a conparison of the 
variations in the distribution of aggregate man-hours by weekly hours of 
work between weeks in which the partial 14 -week overtime exenption was 
most likely to have been used, and a week in which the exer^ption was 
probably not utilized (twentieth most active week) , 

All establishnents— With the exception of the peak week, the differences 
among the selected workweeks in the distribution of rren-hours by weekly 
hours of work of individual enployees were snail. In the peak week, 68 
percent of total man-hours were accounted for by enplqyees working over 
40 hours (the Fair Labor Standards Act woiicweek standard for nonexeipt 
workers) (Appendix Table H-7). In all of the other selected weeks for 
which separate data were collected, about three-fifths of the aggregate 
hours were woiiced by employees wori^g over 40 hours. Enployees working 
over 48 hours — the point beyond v^uch premiun overtire pay is required 
even in weeks for v^ch the exemption under section 7(d) is claimed — 
accounted for 31 percent of the man-hours in the peak week and from 21 to 
24 percent in the other selected weeks. 



Percent of hours worked by 

emplcyees working 

Over 40 and 



Selected 

workweek 


Aggregate 

hours 


Over 

40 hours 


including 
48 hours 


Over 
48 hours 


Peak week 


5,251,000 


68 


38 


31 


7th highest week 


4,979,000 


62 


37 


24 


10th highest week 


4,882,000 


61 


38 


23 


14th highest week 


4,784,000 


59 


37 


23 


20th highest week 


4,660,000 


62 


41 


21 



Shif^t oj^ration — Over three-tenths of the man-hours in each of the 
selected weeks were worked in establishments operating multiple shifts . 
Had additional \ jrk shifts been added to reduce the proportion of estab- 
lishment man-houre subject to oveiTtime premium pay, it could be expected 
that the proportion of weekly hcurs accounted for by enployees working 
over 48 hours during the hig)^st 14 weeks would be lower in nultiple 
shift establishments. However, in all but one of the selected weeks 
studied, the proportion of aggregate hours worked by such enplcyees was 
the same or higher in nultiple shift establishments than in single shift 
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establishments giving further support to the observation noted earlier 
that additional shifts were prob^ly related to factors other than 
seasonality of productLon. 



Percent of hours worked by 





employees working over 48 hours 




Single shift 


Multiple shift 


Selected workweek 


es t ablishment s 


establishments 


Peak week 


29 


33 


7th hipest week 


25 


24 


10th highest week 


23 


23 


14th highest week 


22 


24 


20th hi^st week 


21 


22 



Establishment size — Almost half of the aggregate hours worked in the peak 
week were workeJ in the 24 percent of establishments which eriployed 25-99 
etnloyees in the peak week. Small establishnents were muoii more numerous, 
but they accounted for less than a fourth of the man-hours. Conversely, 
crly 6 percent of the establishments had 100 or more workers, but they 
accounted for 30 percent of the aggregate hours in the peak week. 

Establishments with 8-24 en^Jloyees had a larger prc^rtion of nan-hours 
worked by enployees working over 48 hour^ in the peak week than estab- 
lishments in the other enployment-size groups. This relationship persisted 
in each of the selected workweeks even when the proportion of man-hours 
worked in long workweeks (over 48 hours) declined in all esrployment-size 
groupings, For exanple, in the twentietli week, workweeks in excess of 
48 hours accounted for 25 and 28 percent, respectively, of total man-hours 
in the two srraller eirployment-size groups, end for 20 percent in the two 
larger employment -size groups (Appendix Table H-10). 



Percent of liours worked by 
employees working 



Establishment size 
in peak workweek 


Aggregate hours 
in peak workweek 


Ovei 

40 hours 


Over 40 and 
including 
48 hours 


Over 
48 hairs 


All establishments 


5,251,000 


f8 


38 


31 


1-7 employees 


302,000 


57 


27 


30 


8-24 employees 


902,000 


€ j 


27 


39 


25-99 employees 


2,459,000 


73 


46 


27 


100 or more enployees 1,588,000 


bb 


34 


32 



Man-houi^ in Excess of 40 a We.ek 



Thin sen percent of total man-hours worked ij the peak week i>epresented 
hours worked beyond 40 by individual (Appendix Tabl^ H-11), 
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Durijig the seventh, tenth, and fourteenth weeks, man-hours be'/ond 40 
represented 10 percent of all n«n-hourc ^nd the proportion had declined 
only 1 percentage point by the twentieth highest week. Hours worked in 
excess of 40 p>er employee working over 40 }K?urs averaged 9,2 hours in 
the peak week, about 8 hours in the seventh, tenth, and fourteenth weeks, 
and 6.7 hours in the twentieth week. 

Seven-tenths of eJ.l man-hours in e'ccess of 40 in the peak week, oonpared 
to approxijiutely two-thirds in the seventh, tenth, and fo^lrteenth weeks, 
wer>e worked by employees working more than 48 hours a week. Although the 
14-week overtiine exemption under section 7(d) is limited to 48 hours a 
week, hours worked in excess of 48 per week acoounted for a substantial 
preportion of the man-hours beyond 40 per week (the Fair Labor Standards 
Act workweek standard for nonexenpt workers)— thrse-eighths in the peak 
week, and a fourth in the twentieth week. 



Selected workweek 

Peak week 
7th hi^>est week 
lOtJi hipest week 
I4th hi^iest week 
20th highest week 



Maun-hours oyer 40 

liirwor^Seks 



Total 


ever 48 hours 


Man-hours 


over 48 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


673,000 


100 


479,000 


71 


254,000 


38 


512,000 


100 


341,000 


67 


167,000 


33 


469,000 


100 


304,000 


65 


139,000 


30 


457,000 


100 


292,000 


64 


134,000 


29 


416,000 


100 


256,000 


62 


109,000 


26 



Overtime Hours at Premium Rates 



Ten percent of aggregate hours worked in the peak week were paid for at 
premium rates of not less than one and one-half times the regulai- rate 
(/^pendix Table H-13). The proportion had dropped 1 percentage point by 
the seventh highest week and another point by the fourteenth week. In t?v? 
twentieth week, 7 percent of all hours ixjrked were paid for at premium rates. 



In workwee)cs of over 40 and including 48 hours, the proportion of man- 
hours wer 40 paid for at premium rates in the peak week throug)i the 
twentieth week were consistently high, ranging frem 58 to 72 percent. (The 
proportions nay include schib premium pay for hours other than those in 
excess of 40 a week.) It appears that many establishments may not have 
used the partial overtime exemption currently available to the industry 
under section 7(d). 



Selected workweek 

Peak week 
7th highest week 
10th hi^st week 
14th highest week 
20th highest week 

O 




Mail-hours worked in workweeks of over 40 



and including 48 boux^ 



Total 


Over 
40 hours 


Paid for at premium rates 


Nuiber 


PeixBnt of 
hours over 40 


1,993,000 


194,000 


113,000 


58 


1,898,000 


171,000 


118,000 


69 


1,832,000 


165,000 


118,000 


72 


1,745,000 


165,000 


114,000 


69 


1,886,000 


159,000 


109,000 


69 
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Since the overtire exen^tion is limited to 48 hours a week, hours in 
excess of 48 are required to be oonpensated at rates of not less than tire 
and ore -half the enployee^s regular rate of pay. In workweeks exceeding 
48 hours, the nuirber of man-hours paid for at premium rates greatly 
exceeded the number of man-hours in excess of 48 in each cf the selected 
weeks studied. In fact, at least 83 percent of all hours worked beyond 
40 per week by employees working over 48 hours were p>cdd for at premium 
rates in each of the selected workweeks . 



^fan-hours worked in workweeks of over 48 hours 



Selected vrorkweek 


Total 


Over 
40 hours 


Over 
48 hours 


Paid for at 
N'mriber 


premium rates 
Perxrent of 
hours over 40 


Peak week 


1,601,000 


479,000 


254,000 


397,000 


83 


7vh hi^^st vreek 


1,214,000 


341,000 


167,000 


302,000 


89 


loth highest week 


1,127,000 


304,000 


139,000 


259,000 


85 


I4th hipest week 
20th highest week 


1,079,000 


292,000 


134,000 


253,000 


87 


993,000 


256,000 


109,000 


220,000 


86 



The apparent underutilization of the partial overtime exemption available 
to the industry nay be attributable to the various labor- management agree- 
ments covering siguficant proportions of the work force and the payment 
of overtire to naintain a oonpetitive position in the labor narket. 

Weekly Hours of Work 



In the peak workweek, 23 percent of the nonsupervisory employees worked 
beyorid 48 hours, 37 percent worked over 40 but not more than 48 hours, and 

39 percent worked 40 hours cr less (^pendix Table H-14) , There was a 
sizeable decrease in the proportion of workers on long workweeks (over 4 8 
hours) and a oorresponding increase in the proportion of employees working 

40 hours or less between the peak week and the seventh week. Thereafter, 
the distribution did not vaiy significantly from one selected week to the 
next. 



Selected workweek 


Percent of employees working 


40 hours 
or less 


Over 40 and 
including 
48 hours 


Over 
48 hours 


Peak week 


39 


37 


23 


7th highest week 


46 


36 


19 


10th hi^st week 


47 


36 


18 


14th highest week 


49 


34 


17 


20th highest week 


46 


38 


16 



Relaticyiship Between Daily and Weekly Hours of Work 

The prcporticn of employees working in excess of the 10-hour daily over- 
time standard (which is in effect during the 14 -week partial overtime 
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exenption period) at least one day in the weeks studied was consistently 
less than the proportion wr>rking in excess of the 48-hour weekly limi- 
tation provided under section 7(d). Seventeen percent of the work force 
worked more than 10 hours at least one day during the peak week oc^rpared 
to 12 percent during the twentieth week — a drop of 5 percentage points, 
about the same change as in the proporticM:i of enplpyees worrong more than 
48 hours (^pendix Table H-15 to H-18). A large proportion of the 
employees work:ed ei^t hours or less every day of the workweek — sli^tly 
less than half in the peak week and somewhat more than ]ialf in each of 
the other selected weeks studied. 



Selected vorkweek 



Peak week 
7th hi^iest week 
XQth hi^st week 
14th highest week 
20th highest week 



Percent of nonsupervisory eirplqyees working 



8 or fewer 
hours 
every day 


ever 8 at 
least one 
day but 
never 
over 10 


Over 10 
hours at 
least 
one day 


Over 

Total 


48 hours a week 
Over id hours 
at least one day 


46 


37 


17 


23 


14 


53 


33 


15 


19 


10 


55 


32 


13 


18 


10 


54 


34 


13 


17 


9 


53 


35 


12 


16 


9 



In each of the selected weeks, at least 7 out of every 10 enployees who 
worked more tran 10 hours at least one day also worked more than 48 hours. 
Diployees with such long daily and weekly hours accounted for 60 percent 
of all enployees working more than 48 hours during the peak week and over 
half in each of the other selected weete. 



Collective Bargaining Agreements 

Collective bargaining agreements were in effect in a fourth of the 4,936 
establishments in the industry (Appendix Table 0-1). However, these 
1,263 establishments accounted for over half of the industry's non^ 
supervisory work force in the peak week of 1967. Over four-fifths of the 
1,574 labc?rMivanagement contracts covered plant workers and nearly half of 
oo/ered meLintenanoe workers (^pendix Table 0-2). Clerical workers 
were covered by 22 percent of the oc»itracts and other enployees by 27 
percent. 



Of the 53,100 enployees covered by ooUective bargaixring agreements, nine- 
tenths were enployed in establishnents with agreements providing premium 
pay either after eig)it hours a day, 40 hours a week, or both (/^jperxiix 
Table H-19). Less than a tenth of the covered enployees were in estab- 
lishnents with collective bargaining agreements tJ«t contained no 
specific provisions for overtime premium pay. ^^one of the 1,116 estab- 
lishments with contracts containing premium overtime pay provisions 
pemitted the waiver of premium pay during any portion of the year 
(/^pendix Table H-20) . 
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II. riuid Milk Processing 



Duriiig the peak week in 1967, 83,600 workers* or nearly seven-tenths of 
the 120,300 nonsiq^ervisory eirployees in the milk and caneam processing 
and handling industry, were enployed in plants primarily engaged in the 
processing of fluid milk. Since this is the largest segment of the milk 
and cream processing industry, a complete set of reference tables were 
developed relating to employment in fluid nuMk processing plants to 
determine 1i\e extent of differences or similarities from the industry as 
a vdx>le. 

Seasonality of Operation 

Seven-tenths of the quarter-billion man-hours used in the milk and cream 
indusitry in 1967 represented hours worked in fluid milk plants. The pro- 
portion of nan-hcurs worked in fluid milk plants in the highest 14 weeks 
and the lowest 14 weekr- of operation were 29 percent and 25 peroent, 
respectively — identical with that noted for the whole industry and 
indicative of the relative lack of seasonality in both (Appendix Table I-l). 
Enployment changes from the peak week to the lowest week closely 
par^leled the pattern noted for the industry as did average enployment 
per establishment. There were relatively fewer fluid milk plants 
operating multiple shifts (8 percent oonpared to 10 peroent), and all 
multiple shift establishments operated their additional shifts for 
29 or rrore weeks (Appendix Table 1-3). 

Weekly ^fan-hours 

All establishments — ^The distribution of aggregate iran-hours by weekly 
hours ^ work rn fluid milk plants was much like the weekly hours pattern 
noted for ndlk and cream processors* In the peak week, 64 peroent of the 
nan-hours wre accounted for by enplpyees working more than 40 hours and 
29 percent by employees working more than 48 hours (^pendix Table 1-6). 

In the other selected weeks, nearly three-fifths of the aggregate hours 
were worked by eirployees vK>vkir\g over 40 iiours and from 21 to 24 percent 
v^ere accounted for by employees over 48 hours. 

Shift operation — ^The observation that the operation of two or more shifts 
in milk arrf cream prooessing industry did not appear to be related to 
either the weekly hours limitation under section 7(d) or seasonality of 
production beoorres even more conclusive in fluid milk plants. The pro- 
portion of man-hours worked by enplp^»ees working over 48 hours was con- 
sistently gi^ter in lailtiple shift establishments than in those operating 
only one shift, 41 peroent and 25 percent, respectively, in the pe^ 
week and 31 peroer*t and 18 percent, respectively, in the twentieth week 
(Appendix Table 1-7). 

Establishment size— The distributions of aggregate hours, eirployees, and 
establishments ty enployment-size groups in the fluid milk segr^ent is 
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nearly identical with the niilk and cream processing and handling industry 
as a whole t 

Man-hours in Excess of 40 a Week 

Thirteen percent of all man-hours worked in the peak week represented 
hours worked beyond 40 by individual eiiployees (Appendix Table I -11). 
During the seventh week the iratio was 10 percent; it dropped to 9 percent 
in the tenth and fourteenth weeks and to 8 percent by the twentieth 
week. These ratios are aLiX)St identical with those for the parent indus- 
try as are the other characteristics noted for man-hours in excess of 40 
per week. 

Overtime Hours at Premium Rates 

A slightly snaller pix^rtion of the aggregate hours wrked during the peak 
week in fluid milk plants were paid for at premium rates than in the milk 
and cream industry overall — 9 percent oon^>ared to 10 percent (Appendix 
Table 1-12), Nearly all of the difference can be traced to the far 
greater prevalence of the practice of paying premium overtime rates in the 
other se0nents of the milk and cream processing and handling industry than 
in the fluid milk processing segjnent for hours over 40 per week in the 
*'0ver 40 and including 48 hours" category. 



I 



Percent of nan -hours over 40 paid for at premium 





rates in workweeks 


of over 40 and including 48 hours 


Selected workweek 


All 

establishments 


Fluid milk 
processing 
establishments 


All other 
establishments 


Peak week 


58 


47 


89 


7th highest week 


69 


61 


85 


10th highest week 


72 


62 


91 


14th hipest week 


69 


62 


84 


20th highest week 


69 


59 


88 



In workweeks of over 48 hours* the differences in the proportion of hours 
over 40 paid for at premium rates narrowed considerably, and the higher 
ratios were for fluid milk plants — a reversal of the relationship in the 
40-48 hour category noted above. 





Percent of man-hours over 40 paid for at 
premium rates in workweeks of over 48 hours 


Selected workweek 


All 

establishments 


Fluid milk 
processing 
establishments 


All other 
establishnents 


Peak week 


83 


83 


83 


7th highest week 


89 


91 


84 


10th hi^st week 


85 


87 


82 


14th hi^iest week 


87 


89 


83 


20th highest week 


86 


86 


82 
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Notwithstanding the fact that the pattern of overtime premium pay pro- 
visions in labor-ranagement agreeinents in fluid milk plants was similar 
to that of the entire industry, fluid milk prooessors were apparently 
able to make greater use of the particil overtijre exenption currently 
available under section 7(d) than other types of processors in the indus- 
try« 



WeeJcly Hours of Wortc 

In the peak week, 22 percent of the enployees in fluid milk processing 
establishments worked nore tl^an 48 hours while the figure for the whole 
industry was 23 percent (Appendix Table 1-13). Ihe proportion of 
enplqyees working 40 houi-^ or less was slightly greater in fluid milk 
establishments than in all establishments, 43 pexoent and 39 percent, 
respectively. Variations in the distributicxis of fluid milk processing 
enplqyees by weekly hours worked through the twentieth highest week 
para.lleled the changes noted for the industry as a whole. 

Relationship Between Daily and Weekly Hours of Work 

The relationship between daily and weekly hours of work in fluid milk 
processing establishments was similar to that noted for the industry as 
a whole (^pendix Tables 1-14 to 1-17) . 

There were sli^tly greater proportions of ertployees in fluid milk pro- 
cessing establishments working eight hours or less every day in the 
selected weeks than in ail establishments which oorresponded to the 
slightly larger pK^rticn of fluid milk processing eJiployees who 
worked 40 hours or less in the selected weeks, as noted abo'/e. 

Collective Bargaining Agreements 

Labor-management contract coverage in fluid milk establishments was about 
the same as for the industry as a whole. For exanple, 44 percent of the 
enployees in the fluid milk segment were covered ty collective bargaining 
agreements, the same proportion as in the industry os a whole (Appendix 
Table 0-1). 
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fVesh Fruit and Vegetable Processing and Handling 



Introduction 



The survey of the fresh fruit and vegetable industry covered estab- 
lishments priinarily engaged in the processing of fresh fruits and 
vegetables and establishments (other than retailers and city whole- 
scilers or jobbers engaged in distributing to retedlers) engaged in 
fresh fruit and vegetable handling* In determining whether processing 
of fresh fruits and vegetables was an establishment's primary activity, 
all operations necessary or incidental to the first processing of fruits 
and vegetables in their raw or natural state v«re included; operations 
connected with other products or the further processing of fruits and 
vegetables after they had been frozen (longer than 24 hours) canned, 
preserved, dehydrated, or otherwise changed from their raw or natural 
state were excluded. Fresh fruit and vegetable handling includes such 
operations as assembling from growers, loading, transporting, unloading, 
weighing, counting, cleaning, washing, waxing, polishing, grading, 
sizing, sorting, coloring, cooling, inrapping, packing, and storing. 

Establishments in the fresh fruit and vegetable processing industry 
may qualify for a total of 20 weeks of partial overtime exemotion 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act— 10 weeks under section 7(c) with 
time and one-half pay required after 50 hours; and 10 wee)<i under 7(d) 
with time and one-half p^ after 48 hours* In both cases, time and cne- 
half pay is required for daily hours over 10 in the exempt weeks 
providing the employee works in excess of 40 hours. In addition, 
section 13(b) (16) of the Act provides for a year-round unlimited 
exemption from the 40 hours standard of the Act for — 

"any employee engaged (A) in 
the transportation and prepara- 
tion for transportation of fruits 
or vegetables , whether or not per- 
formed by the farmer, from the farm 
to a place of first processing or 
first marketing within the same 
State, or (B) in transportation, 
vhether or not performed by the 
farmer, between the farm and any 
point within the same State of 
persons employed or to be en^loyed 
in the harvesting of fruits or 
vegetables . " 

The survey, conducted for the Divisions by the Department of Agriculture, 
covered 4,357 establishments en^loying 383,700 nonsupervisory workers 
during the peak wr^eek of each establishment in 1968 (Table 10). More 
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than half of these employees were canoentrated in xhe fresh noncitnos 
fruits and vegetables canning and drying industry which accounted for 
slightly over one-fourth of edl establishments. By contrast, the 
fresh fruits and vegetables handling industry with two-thirds of the 
establishments accounted for a little over one-third of all en^loyees 
in the peak week* Ihe fresh noncitrus fruits and vegetables freezing 
industry and the fresh citrus fruit processing industry were both 
markedly smaller. 



Ftesh fruit and vegetable 
industries 



All industries 

Canning, drying, and other 
processing, except freezing 
Freezing 

Processing of fresh citrus fruits 
Handling 



Percent of 


Establishments 


Dnployees 
(peak week) 


100 


100 


28 


53 


4 


7 


1 


5 


67 


35 



w a regional basis, 33 percent of the 204,100 workers in the peak week 
in the noncitrus canning and drying industry were employed in the West 
(28 percent in California and Arizona), 36 percent in the North Central, 
18 percent in the South <3 percent in Florida and Texas) and only 
7 percent in the Northeast. 



Of the 134,500 workers in the fresh fruits and vegetables handling 
industry, 55 percent were csmployed in the West (34 peixwit in California 
and Arizona), 38 percent in the South (23 percent in Florida and Texas), 
4 percent in the North Central, aixi 2 perc^t in the Northeast. 

Peak week^ enployment of 27,000 :'ji the fresh noncitrus fruits and 
vegetables freezing industry was also concentrated in the West which 
accounted for 43 percent of the workers followed by the South with 26 
percent and the North Centred and Northeast with 17 and 14 percent, 
respectively. the other hand, nine-tenths of the 18,100 peak week 
wrk force in the fresh citrus fruit processing industry was located 
in the Florida-Texas area and the remainder in the Califomia-Arizona 
area. 



Operations 

EUe to the perishability of fresh fruits and vegetables, processing 
usually coincides with the harvesting season. Consequently, the geo- 
gi>a^ic area, climatic conditions, and technological advances in pro- 
ducing, harvesting, handling, and transporting greatly influence the 
length of the processing seascxi. 
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Mechanization has greatly influenced the increase in the use of fruits 
and vegetables for processing* Moreover, this inca?ease appears to be 
a contributing factor in Ihe trend toward concentration and speciali- 
zation in the growing of fruits and vegetables* As a result, processing 
plants have tended to locate in areas of relatively dense fruit and 
vegetable production* J7 

The bulk of fresh fruits and vegetables available for processing is 
grown within limited areas. In 1967, fruit production was concentrated 
in seven States with Cadifomia haviiig the highest proportim of total 
U* S* production followed by Florida, Vegetables for piwssing were 
principally produced in the Western and North Central regions with 
California also ranking first as a vegetable supply source for pro- 
cessors* V 

The growing of fresh fniits and vegetables is essentially seasonal 
in nature* In addition to the limitations imposed by the biological 
cycles of plant growth, unpredictable changes in the weather often 
limit the ccntrol over the seasonality of the crop* Favorable weather 
may prolong the harvest time and spread out product delivery to "^e 
processors* For exarple, the 1967 tomato crop harvest in ihe major 
producing areas of the Midwest was extended due to the warm fall weather. 3./ 
This extension resulted in a longer processing period for tomatoes in 
"these areas. On the other hand, unseasonably lew temperatures often 
shortens the fruit and vegetable harvest season which in turn results in 
a concentration of raw products for processing. 

Despite the lack of control over natural forces, various techniques have 
been implemented, mainly throu^ processor-grower contracts, to lengthen 
the processing season or stabilize product delivery. Recent estimates 
show that about 90 percent of fresh vegetables for canning and nearly 
all fresh fruits for processing were grown under processor-grower 
contracts, 4/ 



jV U, S, Departro^t of Labor , ^£urin Labor Develocments , Maripcwer Admin- 
" istration, March 1969, p, 17, 

2/ U, S, Bureau of Census, Statistic^ Abstract of the United Stat es, 
1968, p. 630 

3/ U* S, Department of Agriculture, Vegetables for Cormercial Processing , 
^ Consumer Marketing Service, February 1968, p, 36, 

4/ Ihe Farm Index, Decenber 1968, p, 4 
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Ihere are oonsider^ble regional differences in the practices for pro- 
curing raw products through contracts— particularly between the Pacific 
and Southeast region. According to a recent study, 82 percent of raw 
products suj^lies of earners wex?e c^tained by contract in the Pacific 
region, \diereas only 13 percent were obtained in this manner in the 
Southeast region. In the freezing industry, processor-grower contracts 
were particularly important for both the Nor^east and Pacific regions, 
supplying 86 and 93 percent of the raw pixxlucts, respectively. jL/ 

The processorwgrower contracts usually specify the time for planting, 
the crop variety and acreage to be planted. Scxne contracts permit the 
processor to specify the precise tin» for harvesting and delivery. Ihis 
is iJiportant in the processing of certain highly perishable cemnodities. 

In the case of peas for canning, for exarrple, the loss may be as high as 
30 percent if tJ« crop is harvested 4 days before the ideal maturity, while 
5 days after the peak of nvaturity the peas may be useless to the pro- 
cessor. 2i 

There are a number of other methods vhich processors use to control fresh 
product delivery and extend their processing season. Some lease lard and 
produce the vegetables needed for processing. Some processors often obtain 
supplies from geographic areas whose r^w products have different maturing 
dates. For exarrple, some plants in the S^theast operate year-round, but 
not entirely on locally grown vegetables. Thus, 24 percent of green beans 
and most of the Irish potatoes used in Southeastern plants in 1960 were 
obtained from a distance of 200 miles or more. 3/ The use of early and 
late maturing varieties of fresh fruits and vegetables and nultiple pro- 
duct lines also serve to extend the processing seascxi and iraximize plant 
utilization. 



1/ Harris, Marshall, and Dean T. Massey, Vertical Coordination via 
Contract Farming > Department of Agriculture , ERS^ Misoellaneous 
publication, ho7 1073, March 1968, p. 10. 

2/ Naticxial COnmissicn of Food Marketing, Organization and Competition - 
The l^it and Vegetable Industry , Technological Study No. 4, June 1966, 
pp* 106 and 2Jb. 

Department of Agriculture, The Southeastern Vegetable Processing 
* Industry:^ Product Proair>ement >^960t Report No. ^60> 

August 1962, pp. 1 and 5. 
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Efforts to store fresh fmits and vegetables and thereby reduce the 
urgency of processing have met with varying degrees of success* For 
exairple, peas, liina beans, and sweet oom can be retained acceptably 
for 2H hours ^ter picking if cold stored, but only 8 hours if not 
refrigerated. For asparagus and green beans, the maximum storage time 
under refrigeration is one week* Tomatoes cannot be held in cold 
storage for more than a few days, while apples and potatoes can be 
successfully stored for 6 to 10 months* 1/ 

Techniques other than cooling have been used to help ccHitrol the quality 
life of the raw product or stabilize the flow of raw materials to the 
processors. Ihus, chemicals have proven to be effective in controlling 
post-harvest decc^ and checking the ripening rate of fruits and wax 
enuisions and other protective treatments have been used to lengthen 
the storage life of potatoes and other tuber crops. £/ 

Some canners reduce the perishability problem by inmediately processing 
the raw product in bulk form for reprocessing at a later date* For 
exan^le, tomatoes and highly perish^le fruits may be processed inmediately 
after harvesting into large bulk concentrates or frozen to be reprocessed 
into a variety of products later. Many deciduous fruits and berries are 
frozen and held for later processing into jams, jellies, etc. 3/ On seme 
perishable caimodities such as peas, oom, green beans, etc*, Tittle or 
no post harvest control of perishability is exercised since such products 
must be processed in a matter of a few hours* 4/ 

Technology 

Mechanized harvesting of fresh fruits and vegetables shortens the harvest 
season and tends to intensify ra/ product delivery to processors during 
peak periods* Technological developments in recent years have resulted in 
a continuous increase in the use of harvesting machineiy* Shakers, diggers, 
and other types of equipment are now being used in the harvesting of crops 
such as grapes, tematoes, pears, olives, cucunbers, cherries, asparagus, 
and peaches* 5/ Vegetables which have been machine harvested for some time 
include gt',ien“beans, lima beans, beets, green peas, spinach, poiatoes, 
onions, and com* 



1/ Hearings* MinlJim Wage and Hour^ Amendments , U,S. Congress, House, 
“ General Suboocmittee on Tabor, 89th Congress, 1965* 

2^/ California Farmer , ^ril 1, 1967, p* 45. 

2/ The Farm Index , April 1968, pp. 20 and 21. 

4/ U*S* Department of Labor, Handling and Processing of Agricultural 
“ Pro^cts , February 1962, p. 41. 

y The International Teamster , September 1967, p, 29* 
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“nie shift from hand harvesting to machine harvesting for any fmit or 
vegetable can occur in a relatively short period of time. For example, 
the harvesting of tomatoes for processing in California was 5 percent 
mechanized in 1964, 25 percent in 1965, 66 percent in 1966, and 80 
percent in 1967. V 

Crops which are mechanically harvested often require more urgent pro- 
cessing than those that are hand-harvested. For most perishable fresh 
fruits and vegetables, imnediate processing is req[uired after mechanical 
harvesting due to the threat of rapid deterioration resulting from bruises 
caused by vigorous handling. 

Innovations in bulk handling of rw product delivery have reduced labor 
requirements and handling time. For example, a self-loading machine for 
removing and distributing bulk bins from frxiit orchards can handle more 
than twice the number of bins as the conventional forklift and trailer. 2^/ 
A multi-purpose van ocntainer which perrrdts hauling by truck, rail, etc., 
without rehemdling individual packages speeds the delivery of highly 
perishable fre^ fruits and vegetables, y Some perishables are even 
being transferred from farms to processoia by plane. 4/ 

Numsrcus technological improvements have also been introduced in the 
factories to increase production capacities and reduce labor requirements 
in processing operations. For the most part, these innovations reflect 
a progressive incorporation of increasingly efficient laborsaving devices 
rather than sweeping technological breakthroughs, Ihe following are only 
a few exajiples of the nany innovations that are occurring in the industry: 

Huge tanks that accc«ix>date up to 120 tons 
of pineapples make the handling of inocaning 
fruit independent of the cannery's ability 
to process it and curb uneven product flow. 5/ 



l/ California Annual Farm Labor Report , 1967, p, 7, 
California Farmer > January 21, 1967, p, 24c, 

3/ Tl>e International Teamster ^ November 1967, p. 29. 
4/ California Farmer , May 20, 1967, p, 10. 
y Food Engineering t Axigust 1967, p. Ill, 
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A new carton for french cut green beans 
permits a 25 percent reduction in labor 
previously required to tuck in loose 
ends, 'U 

A driver less pallet train eliminates 
problems of distance from the processing 
pl/int to the storage area and reduces 
labor requirements. 2/ 

A pneumatic loader that removes green 
beans without damage reduces unloading 
manpower req^iirements by 75 percent. 3/ 

A more significant innovation has been the move towards systems engineer^ 
processing. Ihus, by using pneumatic and electronic instruments to control 
and measure processing steps thioug^i a central control system, an almost 
fully automated process for producing opushed pineapple has been developed. M/ 
Other exanples of systems engineered processing equipment include handling 
palletizers, coolers, washers, dryers, heat processes, and freezer belts. 



1/ food Engineering , July~l9b8. p. 96 . 
2/ F ood Ehgineering . March 1969, p, 13. 
y Ibid, p. 16. 

y F ood Engineering , June 1967, p. S3 
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Table 10, Fresh Rruit and Vegetable Industries: Nuirber of establishments and nonsupervisary 

enployees in peak workweek industry, Uriited States, regicsns, and areas, 1968 
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See footnotes at end of table 



I. Canning, D>:ying, and Other Processing, Except Freezing, 
of Fresh Noncitrus Fruits and Vegetables 

Seasonality of Operaticai 

Measurements or indicators of seasonality for which da'**a were collected 
in tkis survey inclijde length of active opereiting season, concentration 
of man-hours, short-term enployment trends, and use of multiple shifts. 



Length of active season — ^During 1968, 158.7 million hours were worked by 
ncnsupervisory ejiployees in the canning, drying, and other processing 
(except freezing) of fresh najcitrus fruits and vegetables industry. 



Half of these man-hours 


were used in the 


12 most active weeks as measured 


by total weekly hcAirs worked. Seventy-five percent of the 


toted man- 


hours were used in the 


27 most active weeks. 








Number of most active 






weeks accounting for 




Annual 


50 percent 
of annual 


75 percent 
of annual 


Region and area 


nan-hours 


man-hours 


man-hours 


United States 


158,709,000 


12 


27 


Northeast 


15,707,000 


16 


30 


South 


31,025,000 


15 


30 


North Central 


52,841,000 


11 


27 


West 


59,135,000 


11 


23 


(California and Arizona 


45,200,000 


11 


22 


Florida and Texas 


7,822,000 


21 


36 



On a regional basis, the West, with well over a third of the industry's 
annual nan-hours, was the most seasonal with 50 and 75 percent of the 
annual nan -hours accounted for in the 11 and 23 most active weeks of 
operation, respectively. The Northeast, which accounted for only a tenth 
of all annual man-hours, was the least secusonai with 50 and 75 percent 
of the annual man-hours accounted for in the 16 and 30 nost active weeks, 
respectively. In Vie South, 50 and 75 percent of the man-hours were used 
in the 15 and 30 most active veeks, respectively; in the Floricla-Texas 
segment of the South, the processing season was longer. 



Between the peak and twentieth week, weekly man-hours in all establish- 
ments declined from 9.5 million hours to 2.3 million, or 76 percent. 
Weekly man-hour data fcr establishments clas';ified by primary oonmodity 
processed in 1968 revealed only one extreme divergence from the overall 
pattern of seasonality. This occurred in establishments primarily 
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engaged in potato processing# As slicwn belcwi the decline in vy?eekly man- 
hours was relatively small this indistry, only 20 pe^nt between the 
peak and twentieth weeks. For six other primary oomrodity classifications 
for which data could be tabulated, the decline in weeJdy man-hours between 
the peak and twentieth week ranged from G4 percent to 93 percent. 





Percent of total 
n^-hours 


Percent dt>cline in man-hours 
between 






20 th 






Prinary ooraiodity 


Peak 


hi^st 


Peak and IGth 


Peak and 20th 


processed 


week 


week 


hipest weeks 


highest weeks 


All oormodities 


100 


100 


48 


75 


Apples 


8 


9 


33 


71 


Plums 


2 


1/ 


78 


93 


Snap beans 


7 


T 


50 


76 


Sweet com 


15 


8 


65 


87 


Cucumber 


5 


8 


SO 


64 


Tcmatoos 


18 


9 


75 


88 


Potatoes 


7 


23 


12 


20 


All other 


37 


35 


36 


77 



1/ Less ■ffian 0*S~peroent » 

IXiring the 20 most active weeks, the weeks in which the partial overtime 
exejiption under secticxis 7(c) and 7(d) of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
would most likely be claimed, two-th5.rds of annual man-hours were used, 
nationwide. Among the regions, the proportions of hours used during 
this period ranged from three -fifths in the Northeast to over seven -tenths 
in the West. 





Percent of annual man-hours used in 




10 most 


?0 most 


Region and area 


active weeks 


active weeks 


United States 


46 


67 


Northeast 


36 


60 


South 


40 


61 


North CJentral 


48 


67 


West 


49 


72 


California and Arizona 


50 


73 


Florida and Texas 


27 


49 
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Of the 1,196 establishments priinarily engaged in the prxxjessing activities 
of this industry during 1968, 73 percent were engaged in such work for 
52 weeks. About four-fifths of tfie establishments in the Northeast and 
North Central regions operated year-round, as did practically all of the 
establishments in Florida and Texas. 



Region and area 


Number of 
e St abli shment s 


Establishments pro- 
cessing for 52 weeks 


United States 


1,196 


Number 

869 


percent 

73 


Northeast 


148 


116 


78 


South 


214 


130 


61 


North (Central 


489 


399 


82 


West 


345 


22U 


65 


CaDi.f'oxnia ard Arizona 


216 


120 


56 


Florida and Texas 


46 


44 


96 



About three-fourths of all establishments used 50 percent of their annual 
man-hours in 20 v?eeks or less and slightly less than half of the estab- 
lishments used 75 percent of tfie man-hours in the same time period 
(Table 11) * The prc^rtion of establishments using 50 aiid 75 percent of 
annual man-hours in 20 weeks or less varied significantly by region . In 
the South cind West, over half of the establishments used 50 percent of 
the annual man-hours in sight weeks or less and three-fifths used 75 per- 
cent in 20 weeks or less. In contrast, over three-fifths of the estab- 
lishments in the Northeast and North Central required more than 20 weeks 
to use 75 percent of annual man-hour3. 

The longer processing season noted previously for the Florida-Texas area 
wa.s also clearly evident as it took three-fifths of the establishments 
in that area more than 20 weeks to use half of their annual nnn -hours. 

Giploymi^t trends — AiK>ther indication of seasonality in an industry is 
the variation in tlie level of eirployment . In tfiis industry, erployment 
declined from 204.1 thousand in the peak week to 159.1 thousand in the 
seventh week, or 22 percent, and to 126.4 thousand in the tenth highest 
week, or 38 percent (Table 12). By the twentieth week, employment had 
declined to 65.5 thousand, or 68 percent. 

In all regions except the Northeast, H>e rate of enployment decrease 
from the peak week to the seventh week was similar to that of the Nation 
as a v^le. Over a longer peri'xi, such as from the peak week to the 
twentieth highest wek, employment declines significantly greater 
in the Vfest and North C^tral— over 70 percent — than in the Northeast 
and South- -42 percent and 58 percent, respectively. 
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Average nonsuperviisory eirployinent per operating establishment in the 
United States was 171 in the peak week, 64 in the twentieth week, and 
39 in the lowest week. As for the regions, aver^age ernplcyment was 
hipest in the West during the jnore active weeks of the processing season 
223 in the peak week, 203 in the seventh week, and 139 in the fourteenth 
highest week. In the twentieth highest week, average nonsupervisory 
eiT^loyment was highest in the South, i04 eirployees. 

Hiltiple shift ppemtio^is — Well over two-fifths of the 1,196 establish- 
ments operated wilh nultiple shifts at sew rime during the year. About 
three-fourths of the iiultiple shift establishments operated with two or 
more shifts for 20 weeks or less. 



jiiltiple shift establishments 



Region and area 


Number 


Percent operating ^o or more shifts 
1-8 gtm 1S-2C '21-28 59 weeJes 

weeks weeks weeks weeks or more 


United States 


534 


28 


27 


17 


9 


18 


Northeast 


45 


33 


29 


4 


16 


18 


South 


76 


32 


33 


3 


3 


3U 


North Central 


209 


25 


23 


27 


8 


17 


West 


204 


29 


29 


15 


12 


15 


California and Arizona 


121 


29 


21 


23 


12 


14 


Florida and Texas 


9 


0 


11 


11 


0 


78 



Miltiple shift operations were most prevalent in the North Central and 
West which accounted for three-fourths of the 534 multiple shift estab-* 
lishments. These same regions, hewever, had tlic largest propertiens of 
such establishments operating two or more shifts for less than 21 weeks. 

The ijiportanoe of additioneil shifts may be appraised in terms of the 
relative inportanoe of man-hours worked cn the first shift. For the 
selected weeks studied, no more than about a fifth of the nuLtiple estab- 
lishments had less than 50 percent of the man-hours worked on the first 
shift (Table 13) . The proportions ranged from a high 22 percent in 
the fourteenth highest week cJown to 12 percent in the seventeenth week. 

In all of the selected weeks, the most prevalent proportion of man- 
hours accounted for by the first shift fell in the 50-64 percent interval 

^ comparing tiic regions, practically no multiple shift establishments 
in the South had less than 50 percent of the man-hours worked on the 
first shift in the peak week arKi none after the seventh highest week. 

The North CJentrol and West followed more closely the pattern noted for 
the United States. 
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WeeJcly ^fan-hc>urs 



All establishments — Workweeks of over MO hours accounted for three -fourths 
of the aggregate ^ak-week hours, 65 percent in the sev^th highest, M4 
percent in the seventeenth, and 39 pei^oent in the twentieth Mghest weak 
(Table 14) . Regionally, the proportion ox man-hours worked by employees 
working over 40 hours in the peak week was substantially smaJAer in the 
South — 50 perx^ent ooirpared with alrost 80 percent in each of the otfiCr 
three regioTiS, The proportion of hours worked in workweeks of '^Over 40 
hours" steadily declined from the peak week throu^ the twentieth hipest 
week in all regions except Ihe South vhere proportions decreased up to 
the tenth hipest week, increased substantially in the fourteenth week 
and then dropped to the level of the tenth week. 

The change in the proportion of nan-hcurs wrked in workweeks of "Over 
50 hours" followed somewhat the same pattern as for the "Over 40 hours," 
except the decline was more drastic — from 4G percent in the peak week to 
27 percent in the seventh highest week and down to 12 percent by the 
tvAintieth week. Among the regions, the nagnitude of such prc^rtions as 
well as the rate of decline varied. For e>airple, in the North Central 
region, workweeks of "Over 50 hours" accounted for 60 percent of the 
we5d.y hours during the peak week, 41 percent in the seventh week, 29 
percent in the fourteenth week, and 16 percent in the twentieth hipest 
week while the proportions for the West dropped from 39 percent in the 
peak week to 17 percent in the seventh week, 9 percent in xhe fourteenth 
week, and 4 percent in the twentieth week. 

Shift operation— Establishments operating multiple shifts acooui'ited for 
79 pefc^t of the total weekly man-hours ii\ the peak week, 64 peix>=nt 
in the fourteenth week, and 41 percent by the twentieth hi^st week 
(Table 15). Regioi\ally, the proportions of nan-hours worked in irultiple 
shift establishments ranged from 92 to 58 percent in the peak wsek and 
from 52 to 32 percent in the twentieth hipest week. The largest pro- 
portions were in the West for all the selected weeks through the four- 
teenth highest — ^no less than 85 percent. Ihe South had the lowest 
proportiOTS of aggregate vieekly hours worked in moltiple shift estab- 
lishments in the fourteenth and seventeenth selected workweeks; in the 
six selected periods the proportions ranged from 66 percent the peak 
week and tenth weeJc to ^6 percent in the tvAaitieth highest week, toreover, 
the proportions were substantially lower the Florida-Texas se giant 
than in the peurent region — about 25 percent in each of the selected 
workweeks. 

TTie use of multiple shifts in this industry did not lessen the inportance 
of long workweeks, In fact, the preportions of man-hours in multiple 
shift establishments worked by enplqyees working over 40 hours — 76 percent 
in the peak week, 69 percent in the seventh week, 65 percent in the 
tenth and fourteenth weeks— exceeded those in single shift establishments 
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for tfiese respective weeks (Tables 16 and IV). IXirthermore , workweeks 
of over 50 hours conprised a greater proportion of aggregate hours in 
multiple shift establishments than in single shift establishments in five 
of the six selected weeks studied. 

In all of the regions except the South, a similar sit^.’ avion existed 
through the tenth week with regard to the relative importance of work- 
weeks of over 40 hours Li multiple and s.ingle shift establishnents . In 
the sel<?cted weeks studied following the tenth week, the South was the 
only in which workweeks of over 40 hours oonsistently constituted 

a larger proportion of man-hours in nultiple shift establishments as 
ccfiparect with single shift establishments . 

Establisihinent size — Almost all of the \ weekly man --hours in this industry 
were accsounted for by establishments that had 25 or more nensupervisory 
eiployees during the peak week of operations — 99 percent in the peak 
week and 97 percent in the twentieth highest week.^ Establishments 
employing 250 or more employees accounted for a najorlty of the aggregate 
weekly nan-hours in all selected weeks studied — about seven-tenths 
through the fourteenth week and about three-fifths in the seventeenth 
and tv*entieth weeks. 



Establishment size 
in pea}c workweek 




Percent of aggregate hours worked 


Peak 

week 


7th 

highest 

week 


10th 

highest 

week 


I4dr 

highest 

vreek 


17th 

hi^st 

week 


highest 

week 


All establishments 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Under 25 employees 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


3 


25-99 employees 


11 


9 


10 


10 


12 


13 


100-249 employees 


19 


38 


18 


20 


24 


26 


250 or more employees 


69 


71 


70 


68 


61 


58 



During the peak week, the proportion of nan -hours accounted for by work- 
weeks of over 40 houM was greatest in the ”250 or more ejiployee:=” size- 
group — 76 percent conpared \/ith proportions ranging ^van 60 to 69 percent 
for tlia other size-groups. Althou^ declining in importance in all size 
groupvS, workweeks of over 40 hours oonprised two-th5j:ds or more of total 
nan-hxirs in the ”250 or more” size-group tlirough the fourteenth week. 

M^ n-h ^u rs in Excess of 40 a Week 

In th5 peak week of operations in all establishments, 2.0 million hairs 
or 21 percent of total man-houans represented hours worked in excess of 
40 by individual employees (Table 10). Hours worked beyond MO per week 
dropped to 13 percent by the seventh week and to 6 percent by the 
twentieth highest week. There were significant regional variations in 
rropo:rtion of hours worked in excess of 40. For example, the proportions 
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for tb 3 North Central regp.on ranged fran 27 peix^ent in the peak week to 
8 percent in the twentieth week, oonpared to the South with proportions 
ranging from 12 percent in the peak week to 7 percent in the twentieth 
hipest week. 

The importanoe of long workweeks diminished as aggregate iiBn-hours 
declined. Thus, the average number of hours worked in excess of 40 per 
eirployee working over 40 ncurs a week dropped from 16 hours in the peck 
week to 8 hours in the twentieth week. Regionally, the North Centr^ 
showed the largest numerical decrease in average hours worked in excess 
of 40, from 21 hours in the peak ’week to 12 hours in the seventh, and to 
8 hours by the twentieth we^. Regionally, the Norto Central showed the 
largest numerical decrease in average hours worked in exoess of 40, from 
21 hours in the peak week to 12 hours in the seventh, and to 8 hours by 
the twentieth hi^>est week. The South showed the smallest decrease in 
average hours in excess of 40 for the sane periods. 



Average man-hours in excess of 40 per employee 







7th 


10th 


14th 17th 


20th 




Peak 


highest 


hi^>est 


highest highest 


highest 


Region and area 


week 


week 


week 


week week 


week 


United States 


16 


10 


11 


9 


8 


8 


Northeast 


16 


11 


10 


10 


9 


10 


South 


13 


12 


10 


10 


7 


8 


North Central 


21 


12 


14 


10 


9 


8 


West 


12 


8 


9 


8 


7 


6 


Ccdifomia and Arizona 


13 


9 


9 


8 


8 


6 


Florida and Texas 


12 


14 


14 


9 


9 


9 


Large proportions of total man-hours 


beyond 40 


a week were 


accounted for 


by hours worked in exoess of 


60 per week, hours beyond the 


exemption 


limitations provided in 


sections 7(c) and 7(d) 


of the Fair 


Labor Standards 


Act. These proportions for all establishments varied from 


48 percent in 


the peak week to 24 perdjent in the fourteenth highest week 


, As shown 



belcw, the proportions for the North Central region exceeded thos'i for 
the other regions in four of the six selected workweeks , The prxportions 
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for the Vfest were very erratic — varying from 36 percent in ti > peak week 
to 11 percent in the fcurteenth week. 



Man-hours worked in excess of 5C 63 a percent of 



Region and area 




mai 


-hour^ 


in excess 


of 40 




Peak 

week 


~^th 

Idgihest 

week 


10th 

highest 

week 


]4th 

hipest 

week 


i7th 
hi f inest 


20th 

highest 

week 


Ihiited States 


48 


33 


34 


24 


<:6 


27 


Northeast 


47 


35 


34 


31 


24 


31 


South 


43 


45 


39 


28 


25 


25 


North Central 


53 


42 


44 


36 


33 


28 


West 


36 


18 


22 


11 


14 


29 


Caldlfomia and Arizona 


36 


le 


22 


10 


9 


36 


Florida and Texas 


39 


43 


48 


27 




22 



Overtim e Hours ax . Premium Rates 

About 13 percent of the aggregate hours worked in the peak week were paid 
for at premiucn rates of not less than one and one -half times the regular 
rate. The proportion declinod to 8 percent in the seventh week and to 5 
percent by the twentieth highest wee3;. The North Central reg.von exceeded 
all others in the proportion of roan-hours paid for at premium rates w)iile 
the West shewed the lowest proportions for cill selected weeJ<s outside of 
the peak WE^ek, Tl>e areas studied sepai£^ately| CcLlifomia-Arizona and 
Florida-Texas > generally had smaller proportions than the parent reg:.ons» 



Percent of total man-hours paid for 
at premium rates 







7 th 


lOch 


14th 


l?th 


20th 


region and area 


Peak 


hi^iest 


hii5hest 


highest 


highest 


hi^sL- 


week 


week 


week 


week 


week 


TOek 


United States 


13 


8 


7 


6 


6 


5 


Northeast 


14 


11 


10 


a 


7 


6 


South 


7 


6 


5 


7 


5 


4 


North Central 


19 


12 


13 


10 


8 


7 


Vfest 


9 


5 


4 


3 


4 


3 


California ar»d Arizona 


8 


4 


3 


2 


2 


2 


Florida and Texas 


3 


3 


2 


4 


3 


1 



In workweeks of over 40 but not more than 50 hours, the proportions of 
man-hours over 40 paid for at piemium rates fluctuated from 35 percent 
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in the peak week to 81 percent by the twentieth highest week (Table 18) • 
(The proportions my incJ.ude some premium pay for hours other them those 
worked in exoess of 40 per w^ek.) 

Since establishments are most 3ikely to use the 20 weeks of overtime 
exejiption during the 20 most active weeks, thse ratios indicate that tt^e 
partial CA^ertime exemptions under sections 7(c) and 7(d) were not fully 
utilized. The regicmal ratios indicate that the utilization of available 
overtime exemptions was highest in the West, especially in the C^ifemia- 
Arizona area. 

In workweeks exceeding 50 hours, over three-fifths of the man-hours over 
40 were paid for at premium l:^ates in each of the selected workweeks. 

Lesser proportions, however, existed for the South and the West. Sinoe 
the oveTtime exemptions under sections 7(c) and 7(d) are limited to 50 
and 48 hours a week, respectively, all hours in exoess of these standards, 
are reo’iired to be ooirpensated for at prej;ium rates. On an overall 
basis, this appeared to be the case (Table 20). However, in the South 
and West, some man-hours in excess of 50 were not paid for at premium 
rates. These nay have been hours for which the year-round oveiniime 
exemption under section 13(b) (16) of the FLSA vras claii.ed. 

W eekly Hours of Wori; 

Long workweeks were inportant in this industry. In the peak week, 62 
percent of the employees worked over 40 hours (Tab],e 21). The proportions 
working such hoars declined to 52 percent in tL^e seventh hipest week 
and to 30 percent by the twentieth hi^^st week. This decline in hours 
o'/er 40 was due primarily to the diango in the pixDpartiai of employees 
working over 50 hours v^ch dropped frem 34 percent in the peak wee^: to 
18 perx)ent in the seventh week, and 8 percent in tlie twentieth week. 

Among the legp.ons, the West generally liad the hi^st proportion of 
ejrployees working over 40 hours for the selected workweeks up to the 
fourteentli week — ranging from seven«tenths in the peak week to over cnc- 
half in the fourteenth week. The South had tlie lowest proportions of 
employees working over 40 hours during the peak week — 40 percent. In 
all regions, the proporticmis of employees working over 60 hours declined 
substantially from the peak week to the twentieth highest week. For 
example, the proportions in the West declined Arom 30 percent in the 
peak week to 2 percent in the twentieth highest week. 

Kelaticytship Between Daily and Weekly Hours of Work 

Ihe proportion of nox\supervisory employees working beyond the 10 ^ur 
daily overtime standard under sections 7(c) and 7(d) exceeded the pro- 
portions of employees working o\*er the 50 -hour weekly limitation under 
section 7(c) in all selected workweeks except the peak week, as shewn 
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below. Thirty peix^ent of the employees worked over 10 hours at least a^e 
day duririg the peak week oonpared to 13 percent in the twentieth hi.^st 
week. The prcparticai of enployees working over 50 hours a week and 10 
hours a day dropped fran 23 percent in the peak week to 5 percent in the 
twentieth week. In all selected woxkweeks, a significant proportion of 
enployees work;d ei^t or fewer hours every day — 39 percent in the peak 
week, ^7 percent in the seventh week and 51 to 59 percent in the other 
four selected weeks. 



Percent of nonsupetvisory effp]oyees working 
" ' Over 5H hour^ 



Selected workweek 


8 or 
fewer 
hours 
every day 


Over 8 at 
least one 
day but 
never o/er 
10 hours 


Over 10 
hours at 
least one 
dry 


a 

Total 


week 
6ver 10 
hours at 
least one 
day 


Peak week 


39 


31 


30 


34 


23 


7th highest week 


47 


27 


26 


18 


14 


10th hi^>est week 


51 


29 


19 


16 


12 


14th highest week 


55 


30 


14 


12 


8 


17th hi^iest week 


59 


28 


12 


10 


6 


20th hi^vest week 


59 


28 


13 


8 


5 



Collective Bargaining Agreeients 

Collective bargaining agreements were in effect in 274 establishments, or 
23 percent of the 1,196 establishments in the industry. These agreements 
covered 77,600 nonsupervisory enployees {^pendix Table 0-1). Ei^ty- 
five percent of the agreements covered plant woikei^, 69 percent covered 
maintenance workers, and only 9 percent covered clerical workers (AppendJjc 
Table 0-2) . 

All of the 77,600 covered enployees were in establishnents vdth agree- 
ments providing for premium overtime pay (Appendix Table J-91) . Over 
half of the employees were under oOTtracts that pix>vided for premium pay 
after 40 hours a week and 8 hours a ^y. For an ackiitional fourth of 
the enployees, the agreement provided for premium overtime pay after 8 
hours a day. 

Collective bargaining agreements generedly provide for piemium overtime 
pay after standard weekly and/or daily hours. However, in 120 establish* 
ments with contracts re<juiring overtime pay, the agreement coiitained a 
waiver of premium overtime pay for a specified number of weeks (Appeivdix 
Table J*92). Niitety-six of these establishments had a waiver of overtime 
pay for 15 to 20 weeks. Of the 77,600 workers covered by collective 
bargaining agreements, over three-fourths were affected by waiver 
provisions . 
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Details mey not add to totals because of rounding. 

Surveys conducted the U.S, Department of Agriculture for vaPC. 
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Surveys conducted by the U.S. Deparlanent of Agriculture for WHPC 
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II. feezing of R^esh Ncncitrus FVuits and Vegetables 
Seasonality of Operation 



I ^gth of active season— In 1968, a total of 21.9 million n«n-hours were 
used in the freezing of fresh noncitrus fruits and vegetables industry. 
When the 52 workweeks were ranked in descending oixler of weekly hours 
worked, 50 percent of the annual man-hours were used in the 14 most 
active weeks and 75 percent were used in the 27 most active weeks. 



Number of most active weeks 
accounting for 





Mnual 


50 percent 


76 percent 


Region 


of annu’l 


of annual 


man-hours 


man-hours 


man-hours 


United States 


*21,858,000 


14 


27 


Northeast 


3,421,000 


15 


27 


South 


5,596,000 


14 


26 


North Central 


4,398,000 


18 


30 


West 


8,446,000 


12 


25 


^Details ray not add to total because of rounding. 




On a regional basis 


, the West was the most seasor^ with 


50 and 75 per- 
25 most active 


cent of the annual nan-hours accounted 


for in the 12 and 


weeks of operation, 


respectively. The North Central was 


the least 


seasonal region. 







During the 20 most active weeks, the weeks in which exenq>tions under 
sections 7(c) and 7(d) would most likely be claimed, 64 percent of the 
annual man-hour^ were used; the proportions ranged from 56 pei-oent in 
the North Central to 68 percent in the Wtest. 

Percent of annu al man-hours used in 
ID most 20 Jiost 

^gion active weeks active weeks 



Ihited States 


40 


64 


Northeast 


38 


64 


South 


40 


64 


North Central 


33 


56 


West 


44 


68 



Of the 196 establishments primarily engaged in the freezing of . s- 
citrus fresh fimts and vegetables during 1968, throe-fifths wero ej 
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in processing for 52 weeks. Over three-fourths of the establishnents in 
the South and almost nine-tenths of tte establishments in the 
North Central region cpeiated year-round, as oortparsd with about two- 
fifths of the establif Iments in the other regions. 







Establislments operating 




Number of 




52 wee3<s 


Region 


establishments 


J^iBonber 


Percent 


IMted States 


196 


116 


59 


Northeast 


39 


18 


46 


South 


3/ 


29 


78 


North Central 


43 


38 


88 


West 


77 


31 


40 



Nine-tenths of the establishments used 50 percent of their annual irian- 
hours and just over half used 75 percent in 20 weeks or less (Table 22). 
All of the establishments in the South and almost all in the West and 
Northeast used half their annual man-hours in 20 weeks or less. The 
projxsrtions of establishments using 75 percent of annual man-hours within 
20 weeks varied greatly by region — from 70 percent in the West to 12 
percent in the North Central region. 

Enjoyment trei^s— Another ijviicatic . of seasonality in an industry is 
tte variation in the level of enplcyment. In the freezing of fresh non- 
citnis frmts and vegetables industry, en^lcyment declined frcm 27.0 
thousand in the peak week to 20.3 thousand in the seventh highest week 
or 25 percent (Table 23). Th»e rate of decline was most pronounced in the 
West. By the twentieth week, enployment had declined 54 percent for the 
United States as a vdiole and 66 percent in the West. 

Average nonsi^iervisory e,Tployment per ouerviting establishment for the 
United States declined frcm 138 in the .;eak week to 26 in the lowest 
week. Regionally, average enployme.it tended to be highest ir the 
South— 186 in the peak week and 41 in the lowest week. The Northeast 
regicHi had the lowest average enployrnent per estoblishnent in the peak 
week (103) and the North Central regim fad the lowest average enploy- 
ment in the Icjwest week (18). 

shift c^rat ion * -Over half of the 196 establishments operated 
with multiple shufts at seme time during the year. Sixty-nine percent 



of the Ii^ultiple shift establisliuents operated with two or more shifts 
for 20 weeks or less. 



Multiple shift establisiments 







Percent operating two or irore slntts 






1-8 


9-14 


15-20 


21-28 


29 weeks 


Region 


Number 


weeks 


weeks 


vieeks 


weeks 


or more 


Uiited States 


104 


19 


28 


22 


7 


2K 


Nor theast 


19 


42 


16 


5 


11 


26 


South 


19 


0 


42 


16 


16 


26 


North Central 


28 


18 


32 


25 


0 


25 


West 


38 


18 


24 


32 


5 


21 



The importance of the additional shifts may also be evaluated terms 
of the relative proportion of jian-ho^jr*s worked on the first shift. For 
the selected weeks studied, however, the proportions of multiple shift 
establishments with less than 50 percent of the man-hours worked on the 
fixpst shift were erratic (Table 24), The lade of any disce^ible trend 
may be due to the declining number of establishments operating with more 
than or\e shift and the greater i;iportance of the second or th^ shift 
in establishnents that used irultiple shifts over a longer period of time. 

In oemparing the regiOTS, the South shewed a very small proportion of 
establishrrents with less than 50 percent of the man-hours worked on the 
first shift evrjr in the peak week — a tenth. In cca:\trast, the 
North C^tral region, with a lesser ooncentratiai of annual man-hourc 
than the other regions, but with a larger proportion of multiple shifty 
establislments, showed the largest proportion of multiple shift establish- 
ments with less than 50 percent of the man-hours v.orked cm the first 
shift. 

Weekly Man-hours 

All establishnents — Workweeks of over 40 hours accounted for 73 pero^t 
oi^ the aggregate“Tx>urs in the peak week, 51 percent in the tenth week, 

49 percent in the fourteenth week, and 46 percent in the twentieth week 
(Table 25). Regionally, the proportions of man-hours worked by en^loyees 
working over 40 hours were lowest in the North Central region in each 

of the selected workweeks. There was a steady decline in the propor- 
tiOT thrwgli the tenth highest we^ in all regions. Thereafter, there 
were sane decreases and rebounds in ead*i of the regions. 

The change in the propcitioi of man-hours worked in wrkweeks of '’over 

50 hours" followed somewhat the sam, pattern as for "over 40 hours," 
except that the decline was more drastic— from 43 percent in the peak 
week to 19 percent in the tenth week and down to 13 percent by the 
twentieth w^ek. Among the regions, the i^te of decline varied. For 
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exanple> between the peak week and the tenth highest week, the proportions 
of man-hours vjorked in workweiiks of "over 5Q hours" declined frcm 50 per- 
cent to 18 percent in the Northeast and from 28 percent to 8 percent in 
the North Central as oonpared with a decline frcm 45 percent to 19 per- 
cent in the West. 

Shift operation— With but three exceptions, establishments operating 
multiple shifts accounted for more than half the total man-hours in all 
selected weeks studied in each of the regicwis (Table 26). In tiie peak 
week, seventh and tenth weeks, the prcpoi^ion for the United States 
exceeded 75 percent. Regionally, the proportions were largest in the 
West, ranging from 90 percent in the peak week to 75 percent in the 
twentieth highest week. 

On a nationwide basis, multiple shift operations did not appear to lessen 
the mportanoe of long workweeks in this industry. The variations 
between multiple and single shift establishments in the proportions of 
man-hours worked by eiployees working excess of 40 hours were rela- 
tively small (Tables 27 and 28). This was not the case in the 
North Central region, however, vdiere the proportions in single shift 
establishments were considerably higher than in multiple shift establish- 
ments in all of the selected weeks. 

Establ ishment size — Almost all of the weehcly man-hours in this industry 
were accounted for by establishments that had 25 or more ncnsm«rvisory 
enployees during the peak week of operation— 99 percent in all of the 
selected workweeks. The largest establishnents in the industry, those 
with a peak enployment of 250 or more, accounted for over half of the 
aggregate man-hcwrs in each of the selected weeks studied. The propor- 
tion of we^ly man-hours accounted for by the 100-249 and 25-99 ^loyee- 
size groiq>angs was relatively stable— about three-tenths and a sixth, 
respectively, * 



Establishment size 
in peak workweek 

Total 

Under 25 enployees 
25-99 enployees 
100-249 enployees 
250 or more eiployees 



Percent of a^Kre^ate hours worked 




7th 


10th 


14th 


17th 


20th 


Peak 


highest 


highest 


highest 


highest 


highest 


week 


week 


week 


week 


week 


week 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


17 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


31 


30 


28 


27 


28 


28 


51 


55 


57 


56 


55 


54 



In the 250 or more employment -size group, the proportion of man-hojis 
accounted for by woii<wee}<s of over 40 hours was 83 percent in the peak 
week but dropped to 55 percent by the tenth highest week and to 51 par- 
ent by the twentieth highest week (/^pendix Table K-41). These proper^ 
ticns exceeded those in the other two significant enployee-size 
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groupings. The difference was most marked for the 100-249 en^loymeiit- 
size group in which 56 percent of the man-hours in the peak week and 32 
percent in the twentieth week were worked by errployees working over 40 
hours. 



Man-hours in Excess of 40 a Week 



In the peak week, 18 percent of the total man-hours represented houis 
\x>rked in excess of 40 by individual employees (Table 29). Hours wcrked 
beyond 40 per week dropped to 11 pe^nt by the wventh week and 7 
psr>cent by the twentieth week. Fegioial proportions in the peak week 
ranged from 11 percent in the North Central to about a fifth in eacJi of 
the other thi>ee regions. By the fourteenth week, the proporticais ol 
man-hours worked in excess of 40 dropped to less than half of what 1hey 
were in the peak week in all regions. 

The nunher of hours worked in excess of 40 per ejiployee working over 40 
hours a week declined from an average of 13 hours in the peak v^eek ic 
9 hours in the tenth week and to 7 hours in the twentieth week. The. 
largest decrease occurred in the Northeast- -from an average of 13 hours 
per employee in the peak week to 4 hours in the twentieth week. In the 
South, average hours in excess of 40 in the selected workweeks drop])ed 
a third — from 16 to 11 iiours. 



Aveirage man-hours in excess of 40 per enployee 
working over 40 hours 



7th 


10th 


14th 


17th 


20th 


Peak highest 


highest 


highest 


highest 


highest 



Region 


week 


week 


week 


week 


week 


week 


Imited States 


13 


10 


9 


7 


9 


7 


Nortlieast 


13 


6 


8 


6 


5 


4 


SouHi 


16 


12 


12 


11 


11 


11 


North Central 


12 


8 


6 


7 


9 


5 


West 


12 


10 


8 


7 


9 


7 



Significant proportions of nan-hours in excess of 40 a week repres(*nted 
hours worked beyond 50 per week, that is, hours in excess of ^e e:cemp- 
tion limitations provided in sectiwis 7(c) arid 7(d) of the Fair La) or 
Standards Act. Nationwide, these proportions declined from 42 pei>:ent 
in the peak week to a low of 24 percent in the twentieth week. The 
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proportions In the South equalled or exceeded those in the other regions 
in each of the selected workweeks. 



Man-hours worted in excess of 50 as a percent of 
mcin-hours worked in excess of 40 



Regicn 


Peak 

week 


7th 

highest 

week 


10th 

hipest 

week 


14th 

hipest 

week 


17th 
highest 
week 


20th 

highest 

week 


Ikiited States 


42 


36 


27 


30 


30 


24 


Northeast 


41 


30 


30 


25 


17 


25 


South 


50 


43 


42 


42 




33 


North Central 


47 


38 


20 


0 


17 


33 


Vkst 


37 


34 


17 


30 


33 


23 



Overtims Hours at Premim Rates 



About 9 perc^t of the aggregate hours worked in the peak week were paid 
for at preiniifTi rates of not less than one and one -half tJjnes the regular 
rate. Ihe proportion declined to 6 percent in the seventh week and to 4 
percent in the tenth and twentieth weeks. 




Region 


Peak 


highest 


highest 


higxiest 


week 


week 


week 


week 


United States 


9 


6 


4 


5 


No'^cheast 


11 


7 


6 


8 


South 


9 


7 


6 


4 


North Central 


9 


5 


3 


3 


West 


8 


6 


u 


5 



highest highest 
week week 



5 4 



6 

4 
3 

5 



4 

3 

3 

4 



In workweeks of over 40 but not rK?re than 50 hours > the proportions of 
inan-hours over 40 paid for at premium rates ranged frcm 10 percent in 
the peak week to 62 percent in the fourteenth highest week (Table 30), 
(The proportions may include scfne premiun pay for hours other than those 
in excess of 40 per week,) Since establishments are most likely to use 
the 20 meks of wertime exefr?)tic»i during the 20 most active weeks, 

"these ratios indicate that the parti€Ll overtime exeirptions under 
^ctions 7(c) and 7(d) were not fully utili*%d. The regic^ial ratios 
indicate that utilization was generally greatest in the South, 



In workweks exceeding 50 hours, roughly half of the man-hours over 40 
were paid for at premium rates in each of the selected weeks . Since the 
overtime exerpticxis under secticxis 7(c) and 7(d) are limited to 50 and 
48 hours a week, respectively, all hours worked in excess of these 



standards are required to be oonpensated for <xt premiun rates • On a 
natiOTwi.de basis, this appeared to be the case in all workweeks and was 
generally the cose when viewed on a regional basis (T^ble 31) , 

Weekly Hour*s of Work 



Long workweeks were common in this industry. In the peak week, 60 per- 
cent of the ernployees worked over 40 hours (Table 32). The proportion 
workiiig such lours declined sharply to 43 percent by the seventh week and 
varied between 35 and 38 percent in the o**her selected weeks. This 
decline was primarily due to the change in the proportion of enployees 
working over 50 hours vMch dropped 31 percent in the peak week to 
17 percent in the seventh week and 8 percent by the twentieth week. The 
North Central region had the lowest proportion of employees wrking long 
workweeks — 35 percent of the enployees worked over 40 hours in the peak 
week, 13 percent in the fourteenth week, and 19 percent in the twentieth 
week. 

Relationship Between Da i ly and Weekly Hours of Work 

The proportion of enplcyees wrking beyond the 10 -hour daily overtime 
standard under sections 7(c) and 7(d) was somewhat lower than the pro- 
portion working beyond the 50-hcur v^eekly limitation provided under 
section 7(c). Twenty percent of the employees worked over 10 hours at 
least one day during the peak week ccnpared to 10 percent during the 
twentieth week. The proportion of enployees who worked over 10 hours a 
day and over 50 hours a week dropped from 17 percent in the peak week to 
5 percent in the twentieth week. In each of the selected workweeks, a 
significant proportion worked ei^t cr fewer hours e\*ery day, 35 percent 
in the peak week, 49 percent in the sev^mth, tenth, and fourteenth 
highest weeks, and 57 percent in the twentieth week. 



Percent of nonsupervisory employees working 



Selected workweek 


8 or fewer 
hours 
every day 


Over 8 at 
least one 
day buc 
never over 
10 hours 


Over 10 
hours 
at least 
one day 


Over 50 hours a week 
Over 10 hours at 
Total least one day 


Peak week 


35 


45 


20 


31 


17 


7th highest week 


49 


38 


13 


17 


9 


10th highest week 


49 


39 


12 


12 


8 


14th hi^iest week 


49 


41 


10 


9 


6 


17th hipest week 


54 


31 


14 


12 


8 


2 0th highest week 


57 


33 


10 


3 


5 



Collective Bargaining Agreements 

Collective bargaining agreements were in effect in 36 establishments, or 
18 percent of the 196 establishments, covering 6,100 nonsipervisory 
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enployees, or 22 percent of the indxistry peak-week enployment (Appendix 
Table 0-1) • Over four-fifths of the oollective bargaining agreements 
covered plant workers and over seven-tenths covered maintenance workers 
(Appendix Table 0-?). Very few of the agreements covered clerica], 
workers. 

Of the 6,100 employees covered by oollective bargaining agreements, all 
but 300 were in establishments with agreements providing premium for 
overtime work (/^pendix Table K-66) . Ov^er 80 percent of the enployees 
were under contracts providing for premium pay after 40 hours a week and 
8 hours a day. 

Collective bargairing agreements generally provide for premiun overtime 
pay after standard weekly and/or daily houre. However, 15 of the 31 
contracts requiring ^ erthre 'pay contained a waiver of premium overtime 
pay for a specified period, usxially 15 to 20 weeks (Appendix Table K-67) . 
A total of 4,100 employees were affected by tliese waiver provisions. 
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Freezing of Fresh Noncitrus Fruits and Vegetables: All Establishments 
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Note: I>etails may not add to 100 percent because of rounding. 

Source: Surveys conducted by the U, S* Department of Agr^icrjlture for 



Freezing of Fresh Koncitrus Fruits and Vegetables: All Establishments 

Table 25. Percent of aggregate hours vorhed by employees vorklng specif 1 ^ weekly hours 

selected workweeks. United States and regions, I900 
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Source: Surveys conducted by the U*. Sc» Department of Agriculture for 



Freezing of Fresh Noncitrus Fruits and Vegetables; All Establishments 
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Source: Surveys conducted by the $• Department of Agriculture i 



Freezing of Fresh Noncitrus Fruits and Vegetables: All Establishments 

Table 32. Percent of nonsupervisory en^ployees vorking specified weekly ;.ours, selected workweeks 

Uniteu. States and regions, 1968 
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Note; DctcdLXs may not add to IQQ percent ^ecauge of 

Source: Surveys conducted by the U* 3. Department of Agricvilture for WHPC 



III. Processing of Fresh Citrus Fruits 



Seasonelity of Operation 

Length of active season — In 1968, a total of 25.2 million man-hours were 
used in the fresii citixxs fruit processing industry. Fifty percent of 
tiiese man-hours were used in the IS most active weeks as was evident when 
the 52 workwe^^ were ranked in descending order of weekly hours worked. 
Sev^aity^five percent of the man-hours were used in the 30 most active 
weeks. This industry was oonfined to two areas, with the Florida-Texas 
area having 88 per>oent of the annual marnhours and the Califomia-Arizona 
area the remaining 12 percent. Ihe Florida-Texas area was the more 
seascnal of the two areas- -it took 17 weeks to use 50 percent of the 
annual man-hours in the Florida-Texas area as oospared to 23 weeks in 
the California-Arizaia area. Similarly, 75 percent of annual man^wurs 
were used in 29 weeks in the Florida-Texas area and 37 weeks in the 
California-Arizaia area. 



Area 



Annual 

man-hours 



Number of most active weeks 

accoun t ing for 

5b percent^ Vi> percent 
of annual of annual 

nan-hours man-hours 



United States 25,206 ,000 



18 



30 



California and Arizona 2,925,000 23 

Florida and Texas 22,279,000 17 



37 

29 



LXxring the 20 most active weeks, the weeks in v:hich the exenptions under 
sections 7(c) and 7(d) were most likely to have been claimed, 57 peixsent 
of the annual nan-hours ware used. Ihe p>eiH:jent of annual nan-hours used 
in the California- Arizona area was nuch lower than that for the 
Florida-Texas area. 

Pe rcent of annual nan-hours used in 
~x0 most ^ 5o most 

Area active weeks active weeks 



United States 


31 


57 


California and Arizona 


23 


44 


Florida and Itexas 


32 


58 



Of the 05 establishments prinarily engaged in the processing of fresh 
citrus fruits during 1968, over nine-tenths were in eperatien for 
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52 wee>s. ThB proportion for the Florida-Texas area was substantially 
greater than for the (^ifomia-Arizona area« 





Number of 


Establishments operating 
52 weeks 


Area 


establishments 


Number 


Percent 


United States 


65 


60 


92 


California and Arizona 


20 


16 


80 


Florida and Texas 


45 


44 


98 



Just over one-fourth of the establishments used 50 percent of the euinual 
nan-hours in 21 weeks or more, indicating little or no seasc»iality. On 
the other hand, another fourth of the establishments used 50 percent of 
man-hours in 14 or fewer weeks* CW.y a tenth of the establishments used 
75 percent of their nan-hours in 20 weeks or less (Table 33)* Tne pattern 
varied by area. Ihus half of the establishments in California and 
Arizona needed at least 21 weeks to use 50 percent of annual nan-hours 
as conpared to only one-sixth of the establishments in the Florida-Texas 
area* Practica l l y all of the establishments in the Florida-Texas area 
and all in California and Arizona required 21 weeks or more to use 
75 percent of the annual man-hours. 

&ryloyroent trends- -Variations in the level of en^jloyment is another indi- 
cation of seasonality. In the processing of fresh citr\is fruits industry, 
nonsupervisory enployment declined gradually from 18.1 thousand in the 
peak week to 14.3 tJxxisand in the twentieth week and to 4.5 thousand in 
the lowest week (Table 34). Florida and Tex£is accounted for nine-tenths 
of the industry en^loyment for the twenty highest weeks and never less 
than three-fourths during the remainder of the year. Diployment in the 
Califomia-Arizona area was relatively stable— 1,600 in the peak week, 

1,500 in the twentieth week and 1,100 in the lowest week of the year. 

Average rxxisupervisory enployment per operating establishment was 278 in 
the peak week and 75 in the lowest week. Avexvige enployment per establish- 
ment for the Florida-Texas area was about 4 times that for the Califomia- 
Arizona area in all six of the selected workweeks for which separate 
data were collected, tut was aliiost the same in the lowest week. 

Multiple shift operations — Forty of the 65 establishments in the industry 
operated with multiple shifts at some time during the year. Moreover, 
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about thr>ee-fifths of the multiple shift establishments operated with 
two or more shifts for 29 weeks or more. 



Multiple shift establishmea its 

Percent^>peratajig ^w6~or 
more shifts 



Area 


Nunober 


wedcs 


3-14 

weeks 


15-20 

weeks 


il-28 29 weeks 
weeks or nore 


United States 


40 


5 


8 


8 


18 


62 


California and Arizona 


8 


12 


0 


0 


12 


75 


Florida and Texas 


32 


3 


9 


9 


19 


59 



Ihe iii^rtanoe of additional shifts may be appraised in terms of the 
relative importance of roan-houra worked on the first shift* In each of 
the selected workweeks studied, no more than one-foirth of the multiple- 
shift establishments used less than 50 percent of the weekly man-hours 
on the first shift (Tcd>le 35). The proportion of multiple shift 
establishments with less than 50 percent of the nan-hours on, the first 
shift in the Florida-Texas area fluctuated between 14 and 25 percent 
for five of the six selected workweeks. Except for the peak week, the 
proportions remained cxxistant during the other selected workweeks in 
the Califomia-Arizcna area. 

Vteekly Man-hours 

All establishments — Vfcrkweeks of over 40 hours accounted for f<x\r-fifths 
of the ag^gate man-hours in the peak week and seven-tenths in the 
twentieth hipest week. Hi^er proportions were register>ed in the 
Florida-Texus area in each of the selected workweeks (Table 36). 

The proportion of Ban-hours worked in workweeks of ”0ver 50 hours'* for 
all processors declined froa 51 percent in the peak week to 37 percent 
in the seventh hipest week aixi 30 in the twentieth week. Since 

the bulk of the industry is located in the Florida-Texas area, the 
proportions there closely paralleled those for the industry as a whole* 
Ihe proportions in the California-Arizona area, however, were signifi- 
cantly lower— ranging frcfii 23 percent in the oeak week to 6 percent in 
the twentieth week. 

Shift operatiw — Establishments operating nultiple shifts accounted for 
over five-sixths of the total weekly hours in each of the selected 
workweeks. The pixportions were relatively stable in both areas — 
ranging around 90 peixuent in the Florida-Texas area and 80 percent in 
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the Calif omia-Arizaia area during the selected weeks (Table 37) . Since 
the overwhelming majority of the meni-hours were worked in multiple shift 
establishments dmung the selected weeks, the distribution of man-hours 
by weekly hours of work for multiple shift establishments did not differ 
sigTiificantly from that for all establishments. Between multiple and 
sin^e shift establishments, however, there was a marked differenoe in 
the prominence of long workweeks. Tl^e diffezienoes Indicate that the 
use of multiple shifts in this industry did not lessen the importance of 
long workweeks. In the peak week, for exai$)le, workweeks of over 40 hours 
cooprised 82 peroent of the man-hours in multiple shift establishments 
coopared to 72 peroent in single shift establishoents (Tables 38 and 39). 
In most of the other selected weeks , the differential was even greater. 

Establishnaent size— Four-fifths of the weekly man-hours in this industry 
were accounted for by establishments that had 250 or more ncnsupervisory 
enployees during the peak week of operation. Establishments employing 
100-249 employees accounted for an additional eighth of the aggregate 
hours in each of the selected workweeks . 



Peroent of aggregate hours wor ked 



Establishment size 
in peak workweek 


Peak 

\ieek 


TeR — 

highest 

week 


lOth 

highest 

week 


~I4?H — 
high' 
wee . 


17th 

V- ?k _ 


“2iFsr“ 

hi^iest 

week 


All establishments 


100 


100 


loo 




0 


100 


Under 100 


8 


7 


7 


V 


7 


7 


100-249 enployees 


13 


13 


13 




J 


12 


250 or more employees 


79 


80 


80 


80 


:) 


81 



The proportions of aggregate hours aooottited for 
40 hours in the laprger esployment-siae groips — W 
were similar, ranging frxmi about fourvfifths in 
seven-tenths in the twentieth week (^pendix Table 
workweeks of over 50 hours were of lesser imporca^Ke 
enployment-size group, ocsprising a declining prop 
hours— from 48 peroent in the peak week to 27 perc u 
week. 



i> of over 
bO or more — 
ek to about 
lowever, 

» 250 or more 
aggregate 
i seventeenth 



^fan-hou^6 in Excess of 40 a Week 



In the ^eak week, one-fifth of the total loan-houi 
worked in excess of 40 by individual erployees. 
worked beyond 40 declined gradually to IS peroent > 
remained at 14 peroent in the following selected 
proportions in the Florida-Texas area were not not 



ed hours 
iion of hours 
ith week and 
bie 40). The 
J fferent from 
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those for all establishments. Ihe prc^)ortions in the Califcrnia-Arizona 
area, ho(^ver, declined from 10 percent in the peaX week to 5 percent in 
the twentieth week. 



The average number of hours worked in exoess of 40 per employee working 
over 40 hours a week declined from 14 in the peak week to 10 in the 
twentieth highest week. The oorresponding avei^es far processors in 
the Florida-Texas area were practically the same as for all processors. 



Average man-hours in excess of 40 per eirployee 



working over 40 hours 


TOT KfEfi 
Peak highest higfiest 


14th 

highest 


17-th 

highest 


20th 

highest 



Area 


week 


week 


week 


week 


week 


week 


United States 


14 


12 


11 


11 


13 


10 


California and AriTrCna 


10 


10 


9 


8 


9 


8 


Florida and Texas 


15 


12 


11 


11 


10 


10 



Significant proportions of man-hours in excess of MO a week were accounted 
for by hours worked beyond 50 per week, hours in excess of the exejrptions 
limitations provided in sections 7(c) and 7(d) of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Ihev^e proportions rarged from 49 percent in the peak week to 37 
percent in the t\;antieth week. 



Area 

United States 

California and Arizona 
Florida and Texas 



Man-hoiirs worked in exo 
man-hours worked 



Peak 

week 


7tll 

highest 

week 


“TOtlT" 

highest 

week 


49 


43 


41 


29 


29 


20 


49 


44 


41 



of 50 eis a percent of 



in exoess 


of 40 




14lh 


17th 


20th 


hipest 


highest 


highest 


week 


week 


week 


39 


38 


37 


0 


40 


0 


40 


38 


38 



Overtime Hours at Premium Rates 



Fourteen pereent of the aggregate hours worked in the peak week were paid 
for at pi>emium rates of not less than one and one-half times the regular 
rate. The proportion declined to 11 percent by the tenth week and then 
went up to about 12 percent by t)ie twentieth week. The proportions in 
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the Florida-Texas area were about the same while those for the Califomia- 
Arizona area were laich lower, ranging from 9 percent in the peak week to 
3 percent in the t-.'entieth week. 



Percent of total man-hours paid 
for at premium rates 

”TEH iTOi — im Tim — 

Peak highest hipest highest hipest highest 



Area 


week 


week 


week 


week 


week 


week 


United States 


14 


13 


11 


12 


1? 


12 


C^ifomia and Arizona 


9 


8 


6 


6 


7 


3 


Florida and Texas 


15 


13 


12 


13 


13 


13 



In workweeks of over 40 but not more than 50 hours, th^ proportions of 
man-hours over 40 p>aid for at premium rates in the United States ranged 
frcxTi 67 percent in the peak week to 81 pexxjent in the tenth hipest week. 
Virtually all of the hours over 40 were paid for at premium rates in the 
fourteenth, seventeenth and twentieth weeks (the prc^x>rtic«is nay include 
some premium pay for hour's other than those in excess of 40 per week) 

(Table 41). Since establishments are most likely to use the 20 weeks of 
overtime exemption duiring the 20 most active weaks, these high ratios 
clearly indicate that the partial overtime exenptions under sections 7(c) 
and 7(d) were not fully utilized. 

In workweeks exceeding 50 hours, the oroportionc of nan-hours over 40 paid 
for at premium rates were also h^, j^ging from two- thirds in the pe^ 
week upwards to well over four-fifths in the twentieth week. Moreover, 
man-hours paid for at premium rates in workweeks of over 50 hours exceeded 
the number of hours worked in excess of 50 (Table 42), This would seam 
to indicate that some of the hours worked within the e::emptions limits 
under sections 7(c) and 7(d) were compensated for at premium rates. 

Weekly Hours of Work 

In the ; eak week, 72 percent of all nonsupervisory employees worked more 
than 40 hours. Ihe pyaportion of employees woiSdng over 50 hours exceeded 
the proportion working 40 hours or less — 39 and 28 percent, respectively 
(Table 43). Howevei\ the proportion working over 50 declined sharply 
after the peak week while the proportions working 40 hours or less increased. 
By the seventeenth highest week, the proportion of employees working 
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over 50 hours had declined to 20 percent and the proportion working 
UO hours or less had increased to 46 percent, 

In the Florida-Texas area» the proportion of nonsupervisory eanployees 
woridng over 40 hours in tlie peak week was alros t three tines the pro- 
portion working 40 hours or lcss—74 percent as against 26 percent. 
However^ by the twentieth week the proportions were 60 and 40 percent, 
respectively. In ocaitrast, in the Califomia-Arizona area, jnost 
eicployees worked 40 hours or less in all of the selected workweeks— 

55 percent in the peak week and 73 percent in the twejitieth week. 

Relationship Between DaiJ^ and Vfeekly ^burs of Work 

The proportion of enployees woridng beyond the 10-hour daily overtime 
standard under secticas 7(c) arvi 7(d) was substantially larger than the 
proportion working over 50 hoirs a week in all the selected workweeks. 

Ihe proportion of en^lo^ees working over 10 hcurs a day did not vary 
significantly after the pea); week — 45 percent in the peak week, 40 percent 
in the seventh week, and 37 percent in the twentieth hipest week. How- 
ever, the proportion of enployeas workiiig over 10 hours a in 
workweeks of over 50 hours dropped from 34 percent in the peak week to 
less than half that eunoimt in the twentieth we^. Ihe proportion of 
nonsupervisory enployees that worked 8 or fewer hours every varied 
fmn 20 to 1 T percent in the selected workweeks. 



Percent of nonsupervisory employees working 



Selected workweek 


8 or 
fewer 
hours 
every 
day 


Over 8 at 
least one 
day but 
never over' 
10 hours 


Over 10 
hours 
at least 
one 
day 


Over 50 hours a week 
Over K hours at 
Total least cne 

day 


* 

Peak week 


20 


36 


45 


39 


34 


7th highest week 


20 


41 


40 


26 


21 


iOth hig)iest week 


^>5 


37 


38 


21 


18 


14th highest week 


23 


39 


38 


23 


19 


17 th hi^iest week 


27 


36 


37 


20 


16 


20th hipest week 


25 


39 


37 


20 


16 



Collective Bargaining Agreegents 

Collective bargaining agreei^nts we>.c in effect in 20 of the 65 establish- 
ments in t^ie industry. These agreeinents covered 6,500 errployees, or 
36 percent of the pe^ week nonsupervisory work force (Appendix Table 0-1). 
All of the agreeipents covered plant workers and all but one covered mainte- 
nance workers, a.s well (/^pendix Table 0-2). None of the contracts covered 
clerical workers. 
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Of the 6,500 enploy'^es covered by cx)llective bai^aining agreements, 

5,900 were in establisJuner^ts vdth agreements providing premium pay after 
specified daily and/or weekly hours of work. Over half of these 
enployees were covered by agreements that provided for overtime pay 
after 40 hours a week nr a weexly/daily oo^ination of after 40 and 8 
hours (Appendix Table L-42). 

Collective bargaining agreements, generally, prwide for overtime pay 
after standard weekly and/or daily hours and this industry wcis no 
exception. Fewer than three establishments had agreements containing 
a waiver of the overt: b provision (^pendix Tel)le L-H3). 
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IV • Handling of Fresh FYuits and Vegetables 



S iasonality of Operation 

L ength of active season — During 1968, a total of 86*5 million nan-hours 
wre wOTked by n<iisui,ervisory en^loyees in the handling of fresh fniits 
and vegetables industry* Fifty percent of the annual man-hours were 
acccAinted for in the 11 roost active weeks and 75 percent were used in the 
21 most active weeks of operation. 

The annual man-hours were eqv'ally divided between establishments vdiose 
fresh ftMit and vegetable har>dling activities primarily involved fruit 
and those whose haix31ing activities primarily involved vegetables 
</^pandix Table M-1). Moreover, there appeared to be no significant 
difference in seasonality between the two classifications. 

On a regional basis, industry man-hours were concentrated in the West 
and South, 62 and 28 percent, respectively. The pattern of seasonality 
for the West corresponded to that for the Nation as a whole while the 
South was somewhat more seasonal. The Northeast, with 4 percent of 
total man-hours, was the least seasonal. 



Nun'ber of most active 







weeks acoounting for 






50 percent 


75 percent 






of annual 


of annual 


Region and area 


Annual man-hours 


iren-hours 


man-hours 


Uaited States 


*86,539,000 


11 


21 


Northeast 


3,640 ,000 


21 


36 


South 


24,389,000 


8 


19 


North Central 


4,793,000 


14 


26 


West 


53,721,000 


11 


20 


Cedifomia and 








Arizona 


^ 34,040,000 


12 


20 


Florida and Texas 


16,021,000 


10 


20 


* Details do not add to total because of rouTKiing. 





IXiring the 20 most active weeks, the weeks in which the exemptions 
under sections ?<c) and 7(d) would most likely be claimed , three- 
fourths of the annual mc‘n-hour« were used* Anong the regions, the 
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proportions ranged from almost 
fourths in the South and West. 


a half in the Northeast 


to three- 




Percent of annual man-hours used : 




10 most 


20 most 


Region and area 


active weeks 


active weeks 


United States 


50 


75 


Northeast 


26 


48 


South 


59 


77 


North Central 


41 


64 


West 


48 


76 


California and Arizona 


46 


75 


Florida and Texas 


53 


75 



Of the 2,900 establishments engage in handling fresh fruits and vege- 
tables during 1968, abcut two-fifths operated year-round, ranging from 
almost two-thirds of the establishments in the Northeast to one-fourth 
in the South. 

Establishments 





Number of 


operating 


52 weeks 


Region and area 


establishments 


Number 


Percent 


United States 


2,900 


1,128 


39 


Northeast 


175 


112 


64 


South 


1,225 


327 


27 


North Central 


252 


129 


51 


West 


1,248 


560 


45 


California and Arizona 


582 


243 


42 


Florida and Texas 


52*7 


228 


43 


Nationwide, over two-fifths of the establishments used 50 


percent of 



the annual man-hours in 8 weeks or less and over four-fifths of the 
establishments used 50 percent in 20 weeks ov less (Table 44). Ihree- 
tenths of the establishments used 75 percent of the annual man-hours 
in 8 weeks or less and three-fifths of the establishments used 75 
percent of the annual man-hours in 20 v?eeks or less. Regionally, the 
South was the most seausonal with three-fifths of the establishm^ts 
accounting for 50 percent of the annual man-hours in 8 weeks or less 
and one-half of the establishments accounting for 75 percent of the 
annual man-hour« in 20 weeks or less. Ihe Northeast region was the 
least seasenad with almost half of the establishments requiring 21 or 
more weeks to use 50 percent of their annuad man-hours. 
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Eirployment trends — Variations in the level of en5>lpyment is another 
Inoic^tlcn o/ seasonality • Nonsupervisory enployraent engaged in the 
handling of fresh fwits and vegetables declined from 134*5 thousand in 
the peak week to 97*3 thousand in the seventh highest week or 28 percent 
(Table 45), By the twentieth highest week, employment had dropped to 
49,4 thousand or 63 percent below the seasonal peaJc* Ihe greater degree 
of seasonality in the South is clearly indicated by the more rapid 
decline in enployment — 41 percent fron the peak to the seventh hipest 
week and 77 percent fxxxi the peak to the twentieth highest week. 

Average ncnsupervisory eiq)loynient per operating establishment was 46 
in the peak week and 8 in the lowest we^ ot operation. Average employ- 
ment was highest in the West — 60 in the peak week and 35 in the twentieth 
week — followed by the South with an average eiuployinent of 42 in the peak 
week and 21 in the twentieth week. In the Califomia-Arizcaia and Florida* 
Texas areas, average employment per operating establishment was substan- 
tially greater than in the parent regies in all of the selected workweeks. 

Multiple shiJft operations — Multiple shifts were not important in this 
industry^ OnTy 2 percent of the 2,900 establishments operated with 
multip]e shifts at some time during the year, and half of these operated 
with nultiple shifts for 8 weeks or less. 



Multiple shift establishments 







percent operating two or more 


shifts 






1-8 


3-14 15-20 


21-28 


29 weeks 


Region and area 


Number 


weeks 


weeks 


weeks 


weeks 


or more 


United States 


63 


51 


11 


13 


0 


25 


Northeast 


8 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


South 


24 


67 


0 


0 


0 


33 


North Central 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


West 


31 


52 


23 


0 


0 


26 


California and Arizona 


24 


67 


0 


0 


0 


33 


Florida and Texas 


8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 



Weekly Man-hours 

All establishments — Woricweeks of ever 40 hours accounted for 77 percent 
of tSe ag^^egatc man-hours in the peak week, 61 percent in the seventh 
highest and 45 percent in the twentieth highest week (Table 46), In the 
West and South, the proportions roughly paralleled those for the Nation, 
In North Centr^ region, the proportions of man-hours worked by employees 
working over 40 hours in the selected weeks v?ere relatively stable, 
ranging from a half to three-fifths. 
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The proportion of man-hours worked in workweeks of ‘'Over 50 tours“ 
declined significantly after the p>eak week — from 41 p>ercent in the peak 
week to 20 percent in the seventh week, 10 percent in the seventeenth 
week and 13 peroent in the twentieth week. The rate of decline varied 
from region to region with the South shewing the sharpest drop in the 
proportion of man-hours w:>rked in workweeks of "Over 50 hours," from 
55 percent in the pe^ week to 24 peixoent in the seventh highest week. 

Establishment size— Ninety percent of the weekly man-hours in this 
industry wer^ accounted for by establishments tiiat had 25 or more non- 
s\jQ»rvisory enployees during the peak week of operatic- Establishments 
ejiploying 25-99 enployees accounted for about hedf of the aggregate hours 
in all of the selected workweeks. 



Establishment size in 
peak workweek 




Percent of aggregate hours worked 


Peak 

week 


7th 

hiijhest 

week 


10th 

highest 

week 


14th 

highest 

week 


17th 

highest 

week 


20th 

highest 

wee>; 


All establishments 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1-7 employees 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


8-24 employees 


9 


8 


9 


9 


9 


11 


25-99 eirplcyees 


48 


48 


51 


52 


50 


48 


100-249 employees 


30 


32 


23 


19 


19 


20 


250 or more employees 


11 


12 


16 


18 


19 


20 



The proportion of man-hours accounted for by workweeks of over 40 hours 
in the 25-99 emplcyment-size grotp declined from 74 percent in the 
peak week to 55 percent in the seventh week and to 31 percent in the 
twentieth week (Appendix Table M-58). During the same period, workweeks 
of over 40 hours showed a sharper drop in terms of man-hours in the 100- 
249 employee-size group, accounting for four-fifths of the man-hours in 
the peak week, tvx)- fifths by the tenth week and three-tenths by the 
twentieth week. In the 250 or more enployee-size group, hov>ever, the 
proportions of man-hours accounted for by workweeks of over 40 hours 
were lapge and relatively stable, over nine-tenths through the seven- 
teenth highest week then dropping to 84 percent in the twentieth week. 

Man-hours in Excess of 40 a Week 



In the peak week, 20 percent of the total man-hours represented hours 
worked in excess of 40 by individual employees. Hours worked beyond 40 
dropped to 12 percent by the seventh week and to 7 percent in the seven- 
teenth and twentieth week (Table 47). The proportions of man-hours in 
excess of 40, on a regional basis, ranged fi'om 25 percent in the South 
to 15 percent for NDrl;h Central in the peak w^eek. By the seventh week, 
regional variations had narrowed considerably. 
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The average nuinber of hours worked in excess of 40 per enployee working 
over 40 hours a week declined from 14 hours in the peak week to 7 hours 
in the seventeenth week. The pattern was fairly cx>n3i8tent in two 
regions and irregular in the other two. For example^ the North Central 
average varied from 16 hours in the peak week to 6 hairs in the tenth 
week» 9 hours in the fourteenthf 7 hours in the seventeenth and 12 
hours in the twentieth week. In each of the selected weeks, however, 
average hours in excess of 40 wera highest in the South. 

Average maivhours in excess of 40 per eirployee 

40 hours 



Region and area 


Peak 


— TER — 
highest 
week 


10th 

highest 

week 


rrsi 

hipest 

week 


— TTtjr" 

highest 

v?eek 


20th 

hipest 

week 


United States 


14 


10 


8 


8 


7 


8 


Northeast 


14 


11 


10 


11 


9 


10 


South 


19 


11 


14 


14 


12 


12 


North C^tral 


16 


10 


6 


9 


7 


12 


West 


11 


9 


7 


6 


6 


6 


(California and Arizona 11 


9 


7 


6 


6 


5 


Florida and Texas 


20 


13 


15 


15 


12 


13 



Significant proportions of the man-hours in excess of 40 a week were 
accomted for hours worked beyond 50 per week, hours in excess of the 
exemptions liinitations provided in sections 7(c) and 7(d) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Ihese proportions ranged fion 43 percent in the 
peak week to a low of 22 percent in the seventeenth week. As shown below, 
the proportions in the South exceeded those in the other regions in all 
of the selected weeks except the seventh and fourteenth weeks. 

Man-hours worked in excess of 50 as a percent of 
nan-hours worked in excess of 40 



Region and area 


Peak 

week 


7th 

highest 

week 


"IoEh“ 

highest 

week 


iMtii 

highest 

week 


17th 

highest 

week 


20th 

highes 

week 


United States 


43 


27 


29 


29 


22 


27 


Northeast 


33 


25 


18 


22 


22 


11 


South 


50 


28 


44 


41 


37 


37 


North Centtvd 


49 


25 


33 


50 


22 


23 


West 


34 


28 


23 


22 


17 


24 


California and 


Arizona 


m 


31 


24 


22 


22 


21 


Florida and Texas 


55 


45 


48 


44 


41 


41 
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Overtime Hours at Premium Rates 



Nine percent of the aggregate hours worked during the peak week were 
paid fcr at premium rates of not less than one and one-half times the 
regular rate# The proportion declined to 4 percent in the seventh highest 
week and remained at aixxit that level in each of the other selected work- 
weeks, Regionally, the Northeast showed the hipest proportion of man- 
hours paid for at premium rates — 13 perccint in the peak and tenth highest 
weeks, and slightly less for the other selected workweeks. Ihe proportion 
in the South was also 13 percent in the peak week, but it dropped ^arply 
thereafter and did not exceed 7 percent in the other selected weeks# 





Percent of total man-hours paid for at premium rates 


Regicn and area 


Peak 

week 


7th 

highest 

week 


lUth 

highest 

week 


14th 

highest 

week 


I71R 

highest 

week 


20th 

highest 

week 


United States 


9 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Northeast 


13 


12 


13 


11 


12 


12 


Saith 


13 


4 


5 


5 


6 


7 


North Central 


5 


3 


3 


6 


6 


5 


West 


7 


4 


3 


3 


2 


2 


California and 


Arizona 


8 


5 


4 


3 


3 


o 


Florida and Texas 


14 


5 


5 


5 


6 


7 



In worJ<weeks of over 40 but not more than SO hours, the proportions of 
man-hours over 40 paid for at premium rates in the United S^tes varied 
from cne-fifth in the peak week to two-fifths in the twentieth highest 
week (Table 48), (The proportions may include some premium pay for nours 
other than those in excess of 40 per week,) Since establishments are 
most likely to use the 20 weeks of overtime exemption during the 20 most 
active weeks, these ratios indicate that the partial overtime exemptions 
under sections 7(c) and 7(d) were not fully utilized. 

In workweeks exceeding 50 hours, over half of the man-hours over 40 
were piid for at premium rates for all selected workweeks except t\ye 
seventh and tenth highest weeks— 41 and 49 percent, respectively. Since 
the overtime exen^ticns under sectiOTS 7(c) and 7(d) are limited to 50 
and 48 hours a we^, respectively, all hours worked in excess of these 
standards are required to be oonpensated for at premium rates. However, 
this may not have been the case in the peak and seventh highest weeks 
(Table 49), The payment at straight-time rates for some of the hours 
worked in excess of 50 a week nay reflect the utilization of the unlimited 
overtime exejrq>tion under section 13(b) (16) which applies to employees 
engaged in oerxain transporting activities. 
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Weekly Hoards of Woric 

Long wor}<ueeks were relatively oomnon L: this industry. In the peak week, 

65 percent of the nonsupervisory enployees worked over 40 hours (Table 50) . 
Ihe proportions wurkii\g such hours declined to 47 percent in the seventh 
highest week, 35 percent in the fourteenth week, and 31 percent in the 
twentieth week. Ihis decline was primarily due to the change in the proper- 
t5.on of employees working over 50 hours which dropped from 30 percent 
in the peak week to 7 percent in the twentieth week. The most significant 
regional variation was in the South where three-fifths of the eniployees 
worked over 40 hours in the peak week, two-fifths in the seventh week, 
and about a fourth in the other selected week. 

Relationship Between Daily and Weekly Hours of Work 

Ihe proportion of en 5 >loyees working beyorui the 10-hour daily overtime 
standards under sections 7(c) and 7<d) was slightly greater for most of 
the selected workweeks than the proportion working beyond the 50-hour 
weekly limitation provided under section 7(c). According to the survey, 

29 percent of the employees worked 10 hours at least one d^ In the peak 
week and 9 percent did so in the twentieth w*eek, while 30 percent of the 
employees worked over 50 hou3?s in the peak week and 7 percent in the 
twentieth highest week. Diployees working over 10 houre a day comprised 
at least two-thirds of the esployees working o\'er 50 hours in all but one 
of the selected weeks studied. In ea.di of the selected workweeks, however, 
a significant proportion of enployees worked 8 or fewer hours every day, 

39 percent in the peak week, 54 percent in the seventh highest, axu 68 
percent in the twentieth hig)»?st week. 



Peroent of nonsupervisory employees working 


Selected workweeks 


8 or fewer 
hours 
every day 


Over 8 hours 
at least one 
day but 
never over 
10 hours 


Over 10 
hours at 
least 
one d^ 


Over 50 
Total 


hours a week 
Over lu ho\xrs 
at least one 
da> 


Peak week 


39 


32 


29 


30 


21 


7th highest week 


54 


32 


IS 


^3 


7 


10th highest week 


63 


25 


11 


9 


6 


14th highest week 


68 


21 


11 


8 


6 


17th hipest week 


66 


27 


8 


6 


4 


20th highest week 


68 


22 


9 


7 


5 


Collective Bargadning Agreements 








(Collective bargaining agreements were in effect in 222 


! of the 


2,900 


establisJronts in the industry 


, or 8 percent, 


. Ihese agreements oovored 


8,800 nonsupervisory eirployees (Appendix Table 0-1). 


Four-fifths of the 
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ooUective bargaining agreeioents oovered plant workers, over a fifth 
oovered inaintenanoe workers, and less than one- tenth covered clerical 
workers (i^{^)endix Table 0-2)« 

Of the 8,800 enployees oovered by oollective bargaining agreements, 

7,700 were in establishments with agreanents providing premium pay for 
overtime uork (^jpendix Table M-91), Sixty-seven percent of the unionized 
workers were oovered by ocntracts that ocxitained both a daily and weekly 
standard, 43 percent by contracts that provided for premium pay after 
8 hours a day and 40 hours a week, and percent after 8 hours a day and 
48 hours a weekt An additicnal 10 percent of the workers were covered by 
contracts providing overtime pey edter 40 hours a week and 9 percent 
after 8 hours a day# 

Collective bargaining agreements g^nezally provide for premium over- 
time F>ay after standard weekly and/or daily hours. For the most part, 
this was true for this inckistiy. Only 16 of the 206 establishments with 
contracts requiring overtime pay had a waiver of overtime pay provisions# 
The waivers eiffected a fifth of the oovered enployees for a 15-20 week 
period (Appendix Table M-92). 
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Sugar Cane Processing 



Introduction 



The survey conducted for the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 
by the Department of Agriculture covered sugar ame processing in three 
States — Florida, Louisiana, and Hawaii — and Puerto Rico, The nuirber of 
establishments ii'i these aieas whose primary activity during 1968 was 
sugar carie processing and the number of workers employed during the peak 
workweek in eac:h establishment are shown below. 

Number of 

Errplqye^ in 

Areas Establishments peak week 

FloricJa 9 1,800 

Puerto Rico 18 5,400 

Louisiaria 43 5,000 

Hav’aii 23 9,000 

There are three overtime exemptions which, separately or in combination, 
apply to sugar cane processing. Section 13(b)(15) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act provides a complete overtime exemption from the rmaxijmim 
hours provisions of the Act for — 

any employee engaged in , . . the processing of . . . 
sugarcane, . .into sugar {other than refused sugar) 
or syrup. 

The processing of sugarcane to vdiich the 13(b) (15) exemption applies and 
in which the employee must be engaged in order to come within the exemp- 
tion is considered to begin when the processor receives the cane for 
processing and to end when the cane is processed *^into sugar (other lhan 
refined sugar) or syr\p." *^6 exemption does not apply to office and 
general clerical work, hauling raw sugar or molasses ciway frxxn the mill 
and any work outside grinding season. 

Sugar cane processors in Louisiana may also qualify for the partial over- 
time exemption under section 7(c) of the Act and those ii'i Puerto Rioo 
and FlorJ.da may qualify for the partial overtime exemptions under both 
sections 7(c) and 7(d). (Neither section 7(c) nor section 7(d) applies 
to s^igar cane processing in Hawaii.) 

Sugar cane processors in Louisiana qualifying for the section 7(c) 
exemption are not required to pay premaum overtime rutes for hours worked 
in excess of 4C per week )br any 14 weeks in a calendar year, however, 
even during exempt vjeeks, employees must be compensated at not less than 
one and cnc-half times their regular rate of pay for all hours in excess 
of 10 per day or 50 per week. 
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Processors ia Puerto Rico and Florida qualifying for both the section 
7(c) and 7(d) exenptions inay claim 10 weeks of ex^ption under each 
section or aji aggregate of 20 exenpt i*7eeks during the calendar year, 

IXtring exenpt workweeks, however, the processor is required to ccnpen- 
sate en^)loyees at not less than one and one-half tiji^s their regular 
rate of pay for hcurs worked in excess of 10 per day or for all weekly 
hours worked in excess of 50 for 10 weeks (secticxi 7(c)) or 48 for an 
additional ten weeks (section 7(d)). 

The partial cvertime exenptions under sections 7(c) and 7(d) generally 
apply on an establishrrvent basis, and nay be claimed for all enplpyees, 
including office, clerical, and general maintenance vx>rkers, exclusively 
engaged m the operations specified in the industry determination. 
Accordingly, sugar cane processors in Puerto Rico, Louisiana and Florida 
have seme employees whose work falls within the section 13(b) (15) exemp- 
tion and the sections 7(c) and 7(d) exenptions. For such enplo^^ees, 
processors would probably claim exenption under section 13(b)(15) since 
it has no limitation on daily or weekly hours, rather than under sectiixi 
7(c) or 7(d). 

Perishability and Seasonedity 

The perishability of sugar cane limits the length of the processing period 
to that of the harvesting season. Since cut sugar cane can be kept for 
only a ver>’ few days without significant loss of sucrose and them are 
no specific cxxitrols on perishability, special provisions concerning 
harvesting are relevant. For exanple, in Louisiana the (Grower-Processor 
Cofrmittee reoomnended that cane be milled three days after cutting, that 
cuttings be limited to what could be processed in two or three days, and 
that excessive amounts of cane in storage at mills be avoided, 1 / 

Mecha^Md harvesting increases the deterioration rate of cut cane, 
especially if the cane is cut into small lengths. Experiments conducted 
on deteriorcition rates indicate that the sucrose loss in cut-up cane is 
about 2-1/2 percent greater than that for whole stalks four days after 
harvesting, 2/ Moreover, storage of mechanically harvested oane for 
longer than 2^ hours results in a loss of reoover^le sugar. Factors 
affecting the deterioration of cane stored in piles include (1) the 
length of time in the pilej (2) the moisture ocwitenti (3) the original 
condition cf the oane; (4) the size of pile; (5) the amount of extraneous 
matterj (6) the length of time burned befoia piling; and (7) the 
temperature and himidity. 3/ 



1/ Louisiana State Uiiversity and Agricultural 

Rechailcal College, Agricultviral Extensioji Publication 11184, April 1955, 

p. 26 « 

2/ Y i^uoar Yearbwk , 1962, p, 58 

7/ Ikileiuoration in a Slxiage Pile/' The Gilmore Sugar 

H anual 1947-48 , pp, 27-28, 
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Operaticyis 



Among the four areas, the sugar cane processing season varies both as to 
length and time of year due to differing harvest periods. Factors which 
influence the availability of sugarcane for processing include -^e 
variety of cane planted, frequency of planting, cliuiatic conditions, and 
harvesting methods. The numbei’ of acres planted to sugar cane and the 
processors' control ever sudi acreage are other iipportant factors affect- 
ing the availability of cane for processing. In Hawaii, for exanple, 
the processors are also the growers. Consequently, outside of government 
quotas, they directly control the number of acres plarited and can follow 
a planting schedule iduch provides for oontinious harvesting. Most of 
the processors in Florida and Louisiana also grow part of the sugar cane 
they grind. 1/ 

Except in Hawaii, climatic conditions and the maturation period of 
sugar cane lead to seasonal planting and harvesting cycles which liirit 
processor control over the length of the processing season. Each area 
studied has its set of factors— outlined belw— that tend to oor».^ol 
either the length of the processing season or the day-to-day delivery of 
sugar cane to the prooessor. 

Flori^ . Almost 90 percent of Florida's sugar canc acreage is in 
Palm beach Coun^, a protected area that seldom suffers killing freezes 
but often experiences bad weatiier during the November to May harvesting 
season, 2/ Since relatively slower hand harvesting still predominates 
in Flori3a, bad weather ten^ to lengthen the harvesting season, V As 
a result, cane is sometimes cut when it is past its peak in sugar content 
and mill operations are delayed. Machine harvesting, which is faster 
and can amply supply the mill's processing capacity, has been tried to 
offset bad weather delays. However, mechanized harvesting has proven 
difficult because the cane's shallow root system is easily uprooted from 
the loose soil. Since cane is not replanted annually in Florida, root 
damage adversely affects the next c:ane crop. Successful experiments 
have resulted in the development of several types of tires for harvesting 
machines which are suited for the terrain, topping systems to remov’e the 
bulk of foliage, and parting, chopping and pickup systems for cane 
blown down by tte frequent hurricanes in the area, fj/ 



If U.S. Ijepartmeriinof Agriculture, Marketing Research Division, Report 
Rb, 294, Trends in the U.S, Sugar Industry Production Prooessing 
Marketing , p. 21. 

2/ Journal, January 1967, p. 24. 

37 South Florida Sugar Industry, Florida State Board of Health, 
Jacksm^TIe, llorida, 1964, pV 2 . 

The Sugar Journal , cit . , p, 52 • 
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PiieriX) Rioo. This area has two sugca’ cane planting seasons anc oi-ie 
har^Vting season. The tijning involved in these operations depends on 
the rainy season vtdch extends fro.i July to Decesmber. Tlve first or 
"spring" planting is from January to May and the seocnd or "fall’^ 
planting is from August to October. Harvesting of the "spring" pi nt- 
ing occurs after 11 to 14 months growth and is oonc simultaneous ly vdth 
"spring" planting. The "fall" plating harvest occurs after 15 Lo 18 
months growth. The harvest of both "spring" and "fall" cane rms f/xxa 
Jariuary to ilune. !_/ 

Mechanized harvesting of sugar cane has encountered some difficu' ies due 
to the broken terrain and small size of Puerto Rican sugar can fanrcs. 
Nevertheless, that part of the cane crop harvested irecha)iical]y increased 
from 6 percent in 1954 to 39 perceiit in 1962. In some ports of 
Puerto Rioo nwre than three-fiiins of tlie cane was harvested rredr ni- 
cally in 1962. 2/ 

Due to the shortage of land in Puerto Rico, cane is not rotated v 
other crops. As a result, attejition is focused on ijiproving cultivatLcn 
and irrigation as a mf:ans of increasing sugar cane prx>iuction. Tor 
example, a new oveiiiead inugation system which has the ability to con- 
trol the total application of water to within .04 niches of the desired 
amount has proven effective in areas that were previously considered 
too poor to produce cane. 3/ A recent government program provides 
incentive payments for ijrprbved agricultural practices that will increase 
sugar cane pnxlucticn. 4/ 

Louisiana . Ihe sugar canc! grwrijig area is oenfined mostly to the nine- 
teen parishes of southern Louisiana called the "Su^ar Bowl." Dry 
seasons, Iiunid weather, hirricanes and early freezing xenipcratuies 
greatly influence tiie len^.th of the harvesting season, b/ 

The harvesting of sugar cane in Louisiana »jsually begins aicond the 
middle of October depending on whether or not the sucroce is sufficient 
to justify milling ard ends around the middle of January. Throughout 
the Louisiana cane belt, inclement weatl>er often interrupts harvesting 
operations; consequently, once the cane is ripe, harvesting is accel- 
erated to avoid weather danage. 6/ 



1/ L^stado liibre Asociado de Puerto Rioo, Departmento Del Trabajo, 

Ca Industria A 2 .ucarexa en Hu Fa.ie Agxicola, Julio 1963, p. 4. 

27, Sa, 29. 

7/ Sugar Journal, A'igirJt 1968, p. 27. 

4/ the Su^Vournai . Augus t 1967, p. 28. 

SyPutch, Catlrrine B., Louisiana's Su^ar In dustry. 1958, Dissertation 

p. 2. 

6/ youisiana Sugarcane , op. cit., p. 25. 
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Sugar cane h?tvesting in Louisiana has been mechanized for many years. 
Moreover, new and inproved irethods are ccntijiually introduced to spe^ 
cane delivery to the processors* For the most part, these inprovements 
come about through the oooperactive efforts of the growers and processors* 
Similarly, their cooperative efforts have contributed toward balanced 
field and mill Cfpetvatious » 

F^s^aii* Sugar cane production in Hawaii is a continuous year-round 
operation due to the favorable climate which pemits crop ^cling* Since 
the prooessoro own and lease the land used for ti^e production of sugar 
cane, they have direct COTtrol over the planting, cultivating, and har- 
vesting operations. 

Depending on such conditions as mechanical danages to the field during 
harvesting or the rvitooning ability of varieties, fields are 
replanted to cane every six to ten years. A crop of cane jpxws for two 
years before it is ready for harvesting. 1/ This prolonged maturity 
reduces weather risks bec^se the effects of bad weather in cne year 
may be offset, at least in part, by better weatlier in the foU.owing 
year* 

Harvesting of sugar cane in Hawaii is highly mechianized* After the 
leaves are burned off the cane stalk, harvesting machines cut, gather 
and load the cane for delivery to the mills. Since harvesting operations 
are continuous, processing mills are in operation almost year-round, 
thus providing relatively stable eirployment • 

Technological Improvement 

Technological advanoements in the sugar cane industry that £iffect the 
seasonality of cperations begin with harvesting. The greater use c»f 
mechanical harvesters and the ever increasir^ efficiei^cy of harvesting 
and handling equipment have intensified the delivery of cane to the 
mills during peak hax^sting time. Moreover, processors have met this 
increased volume by ojsproving processing capkbilitios .vkI controls over 
raw oane delivery. 

Kiunerous technological iitprovements have allowed processing mills to 
i;i^rove operations and increase daily output with a substantial decrease 
in nirnber of processing days* For instance, an automatic cane 
oarrier that is controlled by the veight of the oane regulates the 
volune of cane to ensure a steady ed to the mills. In the past, the 
regulation was the duty of an operucv^r and the results varied 
depending on the skill of the iiKlivddual. 3/ 



1^/ The Gilmore Hawaii Sugar Manual, op, cit ,, p. 127. 
2/ Sug ar Journal , Augiist 1967, p, 20, 

1/ S^ar Journal , October 1966, p, 42. 
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Output per houx’’ worked also has been incx>eased ttirou^ the addition of 
automatic processing equipment such as a new type of crusher that 
increases sucrose extraction and reduces maintenance tiine. 

Autonatic ccntrol of the pxjcessing operations has meant increased 
production, greater efficiency and econaiy, and a better, more unifom 
product. Sugar mills have installed autonatic systems to measure and 
ccntrol such process variables in unit operations as clarification, 
melting, evaporation and crystallizing, y The continuous centrifugals 
installed in most mills also inprove operating efficiency and reduce 
labor requirements. 

Chemicals are effectively serving to decrease man-hours in equipment 
clearising operations, y Th*ey are also used to accelerate the crystalli- 
zation process and to preserve sugar juice for pixxessing at a fuxure 
t lire. y 

Diversification and Seasonality 

For the most part, establislinents in the sugar cane industry process only 
one ocimodit^-— sugar cane. The chief product is rew sugar. The by- 
products of sugar* cane— molasses, blackstrap molasses, and bagasse — are 
produced concurrently with the manufacture of ra>; sugar. 

A few sug 4 T cane processors in Louisiana and Puerto Rioo also refine 
theij:' era sugar cane. A small number of raw sugar mills engage in the 
processing of bagasse into other products such as pulp for paper. In 
Florida, some processors run a cattle c^ration in conjunction with tl>eir 
milling activities. They utilize the blackstrap rrolcisses wliich is forti- 
fied with other elements as a feed for the cattle. 5/ Tasks connected 
with putting the mill and yards into condition for the next season of 
grijiding operatioi^ clso extend en^loyment periods for seme en^loyees. 6/ 

Seas onal ity of Operation 

Inpoi^ant indicators of seasonality for which data were collected in tne 
survey include length of active operating season, short-teim employme it 
trends, and the extent of multiple shift opei^itions. 

Length of active season — DuL'ing 1968, a total of 93 plants primarily 
engaged irTsugaf cane processing— 9 in Florida, 18 in Puerto Rioo, 43 in 



1/ The Sugar Journal , April 1966, p. 76. 
y The Sugar Journal , October 1968, p. 28. 
y The Sugar Journal , Ai^gusi 1967, p. 47, 

4/ The Sugar y Azucar Yearbook , 1965, p. 66. 
y The Sugar Journal , January 1967, p. 40. 

y The Sugar Problem in Puerto Rioo , Association of Sugar Producers 
of Puerto^bo, p . ^ . “ 



Louisiana, 23 in Hawaii — used 32.3 million man-hours. Sugar cane 
processors in Florida and Puerto Rico used 50 percent of annual man-hours 
in their 16 most active vTeeks. In Louisiana, processors operated at a 
much moie intensive pace us5ng half of annual man-hours in only 9 weeks e 
Processing in Hawaii, which accounted for more than half of total annual 
man-hours, was the least seasonal with the 23 most active weeks required 
to use 60 percent of annual man-hours. 



Number of most active weeks 
accounting for 



Area 


Annual 

man-hours 


50 percent 
of annual 
man-hours 


75 percent 
of annual 
man-hours 


Florida 


2,775,000 


16 


29 


Puerto Rico 


6,666,000 


16 


29 


Louisiana 


5,894,000 


9 


23 


Hawaii 


17,063,000 


23 


36 



In Florida and Puerto Rico, sugar cane processors used three-fifths of 
annual mcJn-hours in their 20 nost active weeks, the period in which the 
piTtieJ. oveitke ^enption available to them under sections 7(c) and 
7(d) would most likely be claimed. By oorrparison, processors in 
Louisiana used tro-thirds of annual inan-hours during the 14 most active 
weeks in which the partdal overtime exemption available to the industry 
under section 7(c) was most likely to have been claimed. 



Area 



Percent of annual man-hours used in 



l6 most 
active weeks 



14 most 
active weeks 



20 most 
active weeks 



Florida 
Puerto Rioo 
Louisiana 
HaMLii 



34 




62 


33 


46 


61 


58 


66 


72 


23 


32 


45 



In Hawaii, the ranking of workweeks showed that in the twentieth week 
processing plants were still using 88 percent of the man-boum used in 
the peak week. In oontr^t, man-hours worked in Louisiana declined 
between the paak ^ the fourteenth week by 82 percent. WeeJely nan- 
hours in Puerto Rioo declined 7 percent between the peak week and the 
tenth week and in Florida 15 percent. Moreover, by the twentietli week, 
aggregate man-hours in Puerto Rioo had declii*>ed 38 percent t*nd in Florida 
the decline was 44 percent. 

The extremely short processing season in Louisiana is nanifested by the 
fact that almost all of the plants processed sugar cane for no more than 
14 weeks. In Florida most of the plants processed oane frem 15 to 20 
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we. 2 ks and the season ran fix^o 15 to 28 weeks in Puerto Rico* In Hawaii, 
sugar cane processijig is basically a year-round activity. 



Percent of establishnents 
prooessing sugar cane for 





NuTkber of 


8 weeks 


9-14 


15-20 


21-28 


29 weeks 


Area 


establislments 


or less 


weeks 


weeks 


weeks 


or move 


Florida 


9 


0 


22 


78 


0 


0 


Puerto Rico 


18 


0 


11 


44 


44 


0 


Louisiana 


43 


9 


88 


2 


0 


0 


Hawaii 


23 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 



Although th5 prooess?jTg of sugar cane occurs ever a very short period in 
Louisiana, other activities such as refining served to extend plant opera- 
tions. This is shown by the fact that three-fifths of the processors in 
Louisiana required 21 weeks or rrore to use three-fourths of their annual 
rran-hours (T^le 51), In Florida and Puerto Rioo, plaits were also in 
operatiwi for periods that extended beyond the tiine sperit in prooessirig 
of s'j;gar oane. In both areas, niiie -tenths ,f the processors required 
jnore than 20 weeks to use three -fourths of thieir annual man-ho'jrs. 

> \jiient ti^ds — Variations in the level of errployrent is aiother 
incl cation of seasonality of conations. However, wiien wx‘'kweeks were 
ranked by nan-hours, only in Louisiana was there a sharp ennplo;,TOnt 
decline during the 20 most active weeks. Beginning with 5,C JO non- 
super.isjory eftployees in the peak week, employment dropped to M,000 in 
the tenth week and to 1,500 by the twentieth week (Table 52), Dnployment 
declined gradually in Florida and Puerto Rioo during the 20 highest 
weeks. In Hawaii, ejiployment declined even more slowly from S,000 in 
the peak w^eek to 8,500 in the twentieth week. Moreover, even in the 
lowest week, 4,900 nonsipervisory employees were still eciplo^ned in 
Hawaii. 

M) ltiple shift <pereitions- *Wien feasible, establishments often operate 
fnulti^e shifts to utiirre their processing facilities moare fully, reduce 
the length of individual enplcyee workweeks and occasion£dly shorten the 
length of the overall processing period. Al] but 1 of the 93 sugar car« 
processing plants in the industry operated two or more shifts during 
some part of 19GB, 

Ninety-eight percent of the plants in Louisidiia operated two or more 
shifts for no more than 14 weeks of the season. In Florida, 89 percent 
of the plants operated two oc more shifts from 15 to 20 tveeks. In 
Puerto Rico, 44 percent of the plants used multiple shifts from 15 to 
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20 weeks and the same proportion did so for 21 to 28 weeks* All plants 
in Hawaii lised tvo or more shifts for 29 weeks or longer* 



Multiple shift establishments 







Percent 


operating two or more 


shifts for 


Area 


Nuriber 


1-6 

weeks 


9-14 

weeks 


weeks 


21-28 

weeks 


29 veeks 
or more 


Florida 


9 


0 


11 


89 


0 


0 


Puerto Rico 


18 


0 


11 


44 


44 


0 


Louisiana 


42 


10 


83 


2 


0 


0 


Hawaii 


23 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 



Ihe data on the ntniber of man-houre worked on t^e first shift in multiple 
shift establishments indicate t>iat the additional shifts were most ijrpor- 
tant in Puerto Rioo> followed by Florida, Louisiana, and then Hawaii. 

In Puerto Ri'X), for example, about rone-tenths of the sugar cane pro- 
cessing plants used less thm 50 percent of man-novrs on the first shift 
during theii' peak week (Table 53)* lV)o-t?iirds of Florida’s prooessing 
plants used less tl^an 50 percent of rran-hours cn the first sidft in their 
peak week and a thixxl used from 65 to 79 percent of man-hours on the 
first sViift* Slightly over cne-half of the processors in Hawaii used 
80 percent or more of man-hours cn the first shift during their peak 
week* 

Weekly ifan-hojx^ 

All establishments- -Virtually all of the man-hours in louisiana pro- 
cessing plaiits in the peak and seventh week were worked by nonstpervisory 
employees working more than 40 hours a week (Table 54)* By the four- 
teenth highest week, the proportion had dropped sharply to 37 percent, 
reflecting the shortness of the prooessij>g se^l8on in Lcxiisiana* Ihe 
proportiens of aggregate hours accounted for by workweeks of over 4Q 
hours in Florida closely par^leled those in Louisiana through the 
seventh week, but the proportions in Florida remained high — about nine- 
tenths — throu^ the seventeenth week before declining bo tvx>-thirds in 
the twentieth week. In Puerto Rico, workweeks of over 40 hours accounted 
for 65 peroerit of the aggregate liours in the peak week, declining to 57 
percent in the fourteenth hl^st week end to 45 percent in the twentieth 
week. In Hawaii, lours worked in workweeks of over 40 hours oWiprised 
a slightly declining but significant picpcrtion of a^'gregate hows in 
each of tl\e selected workweeks, ivtnging from 72 percent in the p>eak week 
to 66 percent in the twentieth week. 

IXiring the peak, seventh, and tenth weeks, the vast majority of the hours 
worked in workweeks of over 40 haars in cjculslana extended post tlie 50- 
hour statutory limit of the exenption irder section 7(c). In Florida, 
the same held tmie through the fourteenth week. 
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In Puerto Rioo, workweeks of over 50 hours were not as prevalent; they 
accounted for one-sixth to one-fifth of aggregate jnan-hours in each of 
the selected workweeks. In Hawaii, total hours worked by enployeer, 
TOrking over 50 hours accounted for aiout a third of aggregate rnan-hours 
in the selected workweeks. 

Shift opera ticxi s — Because of the prevalence of multiple shifts in all 
lour areas, the distributions of aggregate hours by weekly ?K>urs oi v^rk 
in multiple shift establisbnents were very siinilar to those for all 
establishments , 

Plant size — In Louisiana, the 20 largest processors, those with 100 to 
nonsi?)ervisory workers in the peak week, acoourjted for about three- 
fifths of aggregate man-hours in each of the six selected weeks (/^peridix 
T^le N-35', The remair^g two-fifths were used by the 23 establishments 
with 25 to 99 nonsvipervisory employees. Workweeks of over 40 hours were 
of about the same ijtportance in both errployment-size classes througli the 
tenth week. Thereafter, such workweeks comprised a lesser proportion of 
aggregate hcurs in the larger plints — ^no more than three-tenths oonpared 
with two-fifths or more in the smaller plants. 

Eleven sugcir cane prooessuig plants in Pi^ierto Rico employed 250 or more 
nonsupervisory enployees ,in thie peek week and seven eriiployed 100 to 249 
workers (Ap^^endix T^able N-34), The larger processors accounted for 
about three -fourths of aggregate hours worked in eadi of the six selected 
workweeks. The proportion of aggregate hour^ worked in workweeks of 
over 40 hoi\rs decreased from 63 peioent to 46 percent between tJie peak 
^ twentieth week in the larger size plants and from 70 to 43 percent 
in the smaller plaiits. 

All of the processi;^ plants located in Horlda enployed 100 or more non- 
siperviscxy employees in the peak week; seven eirployed 100-249 employees 
and two 250 or more en 5 >loyees (Appendix Table N-33), 

Of the 23 KUg/ar cane processing plants in Hawaii, 10 enployed 250 or 
more nonsiper/isory employees in the peak week, eight hki 100 to 249, and 
five had from 25 to 99 vx>rkers (Appendix Table N-36). Ihe largest pro- 
c^ssors acoouited for 85 percent cf the 406*000 aggregate hours worked 
in the peak week in al.l plants. About the same ratio obtadned in the 
othi*r selected wjeks studied. The proportions of aggregate man-hours 
acoomted for by enployees voiking over 40 hours ranged from two-thirx3s 
tc three-fairths in plants with 250 or more enployees dxiririg the six 
selected weeks. These proportions were lu^ier tiian the corresponding 
pioporticiis for the 100 to 249 etiployee-size group, but with the exception 
of the peak week, were lower th^m those in the smallest plants, 

Man-hours in Excess of 40 a Week 

Hours worked in excess of 40 by individual enployees represented extremely 
' large percentages of total iran-hours in sugar cane processing plants in 



Louisiana — 50 percent in the peak week, 46 percent in the seventh week, 
and 33 percent in the tenth week (Table 55). By the fourteenth week, 
however, such hours had declined sharply to only 5 percent c total 
hours. In Florida, hour« worked in excess of 40 declined ficm 32 percent 
in the peak week to 15 percent by the twentieth week with the sharpest 
drop occurring after the seventeei^th week. In the comparable period, 
hours in excess of 40 declined fxan 15 to 10 percent in Hawaii and from 
13 to 11 percent in Puerto Rioo. 

Average man-hours in excess of 40 per eirployee working over 40 hours was 
highest in Louisiana — 42 in the peak week. By the fourteenth week, the 
limit of the exenption period under section 7(c), the average had dropped 
to 6 hours. Florida had the second highest average number of rrian-hours 
in excess of 40 per enployee working over 40 hours — 20 in the peak week 
declining to 11 in the twentietii week. The averse for Puerto Rico was 
10 man-hours 5n tlie peak week, dowii to 9 in the intervening weeks aird 
vp to 12 in the twentieth week. In Hawaii, average - 11001*5 in excess 
of 40 per enployee working over 40 were the same as in Puerto Rico 
through the fourteenth week, but unlike Puerto Rico continued downward. 





Averse man-hours in excess of 40 per enployee 
working over 40 hours 






7th 


^th 


l4th 


nrth 


20 th 




Peak 


highest higlrist 


highest 


highest 


highest 


Area 


week 


week 


week 


week 


week 


week 


Florida 


20 


18 


17 


17 


14 


11 


Puerto Rioo 


10 


9 


9 


9 


9 


12 


Louisiana 


42 


35 


26 


6 


8 


6 


Hawaii 


10 


9 


9 


9 


7 


7 



IXcring the peak, se\enth, and tenth weeks in sugar cane processing plants 
in Louisiana, man-hours in excess of 50 per individuaJ, enployee accxxinted 
for 77, 72, and 64 peicei»t, respectively, of the man-hours worked in 
excess of 40 j man-hours over 50 worked in the other t'nree selected weeks 
studied oorprised less tlian 2 percent of total nan-hours. 

In Florida, man-hours worked in excess of 50 as a percent cf man-hours 
worked in excess of 40 declined from 50 percent in the peak week to 38 
percent in the twentieth week. Ccnparable hours in Hawaii were 37 per- 
cent in the peak and only 11 percent in the twentieth week. In 
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Puerto Rico, hours over 50 as a percent of hours over 40 fluctuated fran 
12 to 40 percent during the six selected weeks studied • 



^fan-hours worked in excess of 59 as a percent of 
ynan-hours worked in excess of 40 



Ai>ea 


Peak 

v;e^ 


7th 

highest 

week 


10th 

highest 

week 


14th 

highest 

week 


17th 

highest 

week 


20 th 
highest 
week 


Florida 


50 


44 


44 


41 


35 


38 


Puerto Rico 


24 


16 


17 


19 


12 


40 


Louisiana 


77 


72 


64 


1/ 


1/ 


1/ 


Ha'vaii 


37 


31 


31 


26 


11 


11 



L' The nirr^r of man-hoijrs worked in excess of 50 rounoad to zero. 
Overtime Hours at Prendum Rates 



IXxring the peak, seventh, and tenth weeks, 1 pei?cent or less of total 
man-ho^ were i>aid for at premiun rvites of not less than om and one- 
half tiros the regular rote in louisiana's sugarcane prvxressing industry, 
hbreover, in the other selected weeks mly about 3 percent of total 
aggregate man-hours were paid for at premiun rates. This suggests that 
sugar cane processing plants in Louisiana for the most part claimed the 
overtime exenptix^is available uider sections 7(c) and 13(b)(15). In 
Puerto Rico, 10 percent of tocal man-hours were paid for at premiun rates 
in the peak week, 9 percent in the fourteenth week ar»d 11 percent in the 
twentieth week. In Florida, 18 perxsent of total man-hours wei'e paid for 
at prenu.i^ rates in the peak week and 12 percent in the twentieth week. 

In Hawaii, man-hours paid for at p. aniun rates as a percent of total man- 
hours was 15 percent in the peak week, declining to 11 pereent in the 
twentieth week. 



Area 



Florida 
Puerto Rico 
Louisiana 
Hawaii 



Perx^>t of total man-hours paid for at preitiium rates 



Peak 

wv>ek 


m— 

hi^st 

week 


lOHi 

highest 

week 


highest 

week 


17th 

highest 

week 


20th 

hdghest 

week 


18 


16 


16 


17 


12 


12 


10 


8 


9 


9 


7 


11 


1/ 


1 


1/ 


3 


3 


3 


ir 


14 


14 


13 


11 


11 



l/~LeGs than 0.5 percent. 
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The relationship between nvan-hours over 40 and iran-hours paid for at 
premium rates in workweeks of over 40 hours clearly indicates that sugar 
cane processors in Louisiana made maximum use of the overtime exeai^ions 
available to them. Thi*ou^ the tenth week, less than 1 percent of the 
man-hours over 40 were paid for at premium rates in Louisiana (Table 56) i 
the proportions were two-thirds or more in the other three selected 
weeks but the minber of hours in excess of 40 was minimal (the proportions 
may include some premium pay for hours other than those in excess of 40 
per week) . 

In Florida and Puerto Rioo, where sugar cane processors may claim 20 weeks 
of partial exeirption under section 7(c) and 7(d) as well as the unlimited 
exenption under section 13(b)(15), the available exenptions were markedly 
underutilized. This was more pronounced in Puerto Rico where the pro- 
portions of man-hours over 40 paid for at premiun rates r^ged frcm 65 to 
87 percent during the selected weeks studied. In Florida, such propor- 
tions ranged from 53 to 88 percent. It is noteworthy that man-hours paid 
for at premiun rates in workweeks of over 50 }iours> the exenption limit 
under section 7(c), exceeded the man-hours worked in exoesr of 50 in all 
selected workweeks in both Florida and Puerto Rioo (Table 57). Processors 
in Hawaii could not use the unlimited exemption under section 13(b) (15) 
since all of them are covered by union agieemenxs requiring time and one- 
half after 40 hours a week and 8 hours a day. 

I'teekly Hours of Work 

Among the four areas » there v/ere large variations in the distribution of 
employees by weekly Igours of work similar to those noted for the disti''i- 
bution of aggregate hours by weekly hours of work. In Louisiana, a small 
fraction of the enployees worked 40 hours or less during the peak and 
seventh weeks; the overwhelming majority worked over 50 i>ours (Table 58). 
The proportion working 40 hours or less climbed to almost a third in the 
tenth week, two-thirds in the fourteenth and thj.'ee-fourths in the seven- 
teenth and twentieth weeks. 

In Puerto Rioo plants, the proportion of employees working 40 hours or 
less ranged from 46 percent in the peak week to 68 percent in the 
twentieth week. The proportion working over 50 hours never exceeded 15 
percent and tlioee in the middle category, working over 40 hours up to 
50 hours, varied from orie-fifth to two-fifths of the nonsupervisory 
work force. 

In Florida, the proportion of enployees working '^0 hours or less 
increased gradually from 10 percent in the peak week to 46 percent in the 
twentieth week and the proportion working over 50 houi^ declined from 84 
percent -in the peak week to 25 percent in the twentieth week. 

In Hawaii sugar cane processing plants, the distribution of enployees by 
weekly hours of work remained fairly stable du3?ing the six selected 
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weeks stiidieU. In the peak week, for example, 35 percent of the employees 
worked 40 hours or less, 37 percent worked over 40 but no mor^ than 50 
hour^ and 28 percent wojnked over 50 hours* In the twentieth i-reek, the 
distribution of hours work:ed in the same hours categories was 41, 37, and 
22 percent* 

Relationship Between Daily and Weekl y Hours of Vfork 

In the peak week of operation in Louisiana's sugar cane processing 
industry, 91 percent of the eirployees wrked over 50 hours a week; 87 
percent of the employees worked over 10 liours at least cne day and over 
50 hours a week (Table 59). By the fourteenth w^ek, the corresponding 
preportions working such hours were down to 4 percent and 2 percent, 
respectively. 

In Florida, 84 percent of the employees worked over 50 hours during the 
peak week, but only 13 percent worked over 10 hours at least one day in 
workweeks of over 50 hours. This suggests that a lar^e proportion of 
employees worked up to seven days in the peak week since 82 percent of 
all enployees worked 8 or fewer hours a day. The relationship between 
daily hours in excess of 10 worked in conjunction with workweeks of over 
50 hours remained basically the same through the fourteenth v?eek* By 
the twentieth week, only 25 percent of the enployees worked over 50 hourc 
a week and 8 percent worked over 10 hours at least one day in workweeks 
of over 50 houans. 

IXuring the peak week in Puerto Rico, only 15 peroert of enployees worked 
over 50 hours and half of these enployees worked over 10 hours at least 
one day. By the fourteenth week, the proportion of erployees working 
over 50 hours a week dropped to 10 percent but increased to 13 percent 
in the twentieth week* Those working over 10 hours at least one day in 
workweeks of over 50 hours declined slij^tly except for the twentieth 
wjek vdien they increased to 9 oeroeiit, surpassing even the peak week. 

The rolationship of wee)<dy and dedly hours in Hawaii's sugar Ccir,e pro- 
cessing plants has no significance since neither the secticxi 7(c) nor 
the section 7(d) seasonal overtime exemption applies. 

Collective Bargaining Agreements 

All four areas had collective bargaining agreements v^ch included over- 
time pay provisions (^pendix Table 0-1). 

All 23 sugar cane processing plants in Hawaii had collective bargaining 
agreements which provided premium overtime pay after 40 hours a week and 
8 hours a day to all except 100 of the 9,000 plant, maintenance, clerical, 
and "other” enplcyees (Appendix Tables N-72 and 0-2). 

Sevente^ of the 18 sugar cane processing plants in Puerto Rico had 
collective bargaining agreements. Of the 5,000 enployees in these plants. 
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4,500 were covered under 29 collective bargaiaiing agreements. Plant 
workers and maintenance workers were the major C(^oupational groups 
covered as only 5 agreements applied to clerical workers. The agreements 
provided for pierai™ overtime pay after 40 hours a week and 8 a day for 
1,300 workers, and after 48 hours a week and 8 a day for 2 ,900 workers. 
Three-hundred enplcyees worked in establishments without ni*cmium overtime 
p^ provisions (Appendix Table N-70). 

Of the nine sugar cane processing plants in Florida, live had collective 
bargaining agreements covering plant and maintenanon errployees , Such 
agreements provided preniium overtime pay after 40 a week to 200 

employees and after 48 hours a week to 600 ertployoec (/^pendix Table 
N-69), 



In Louisiana, only 6 of the 43 sugar cane processing jxlants heri collective 
Dar^aining agreements covering 200 of the 900 nc^^nupei^isoiy employees 
in the six plants. Maintenance workers were oo\'cr£d in all six agree- 
ments, however, plant workers were included in only Oiie agreement. These 
agreeniejits provided Overtime pay after 40 ]>ours a week and 8 a day; how- 
ever, waivers nullified such overtime pay provisions for 8 to IM *^eks 
(^pendix Tables N-71 and N-75), 
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liote: Details mij xv>t add to 100 percent because of rounding. 

Source: S ur veys conducted by the U. S. Department of Agriculture for WliPC. 
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Soqrce-. Stxnreys co«luct«i by th« 0. S. Depart»»nt of Agruculturo for WHPC 
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SurrejB conducted b/ the 0. S« Department of Agriculture for WHPC 
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■o^o: D«t«ll8 may not add to 100 porcezxt became of raxmding. 

Source: S ur reye conducted by the U. S* Depertaent of Agriculture for VHPC. 



STATE OVERTIME PAY STANDARDS U^ER MINIMUM WAGE OR I^IAXIMIM HOURS IMS 
FOR EMPLOYEES ENGAGED IN IHE HANDLING AND PROCESSING OF AGRICULTURAL 
OR HORTICULTURAL COMMODITIES 



IVrenty-one States, the District of Colombia, and Puerto Rico have pro- 
visic»^ for premium pay for hours worked in excess of a specified mrnber 
per day, per week, or both for some or all enployee engaged in the process- 
ing of agricultural and horticultural cormodities. Some of these juris- 
dictions establish overtime standards under their minimurn wage laws or 
orders while others regulate overtime pay under their iraximum hours statutes 
which generally are applicable to women and minors only. The jurisdictions 
which provide overtime protection for at least some workers engaged in the 
processing of agricultural and horticultural products are.: 



Alaska 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

District of Colunt>ia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Kentucky 

I-Iaine 

Massaciiusetts 
Nevada 
iNlew Jersey 



New Tiexioo 
New York 
i'jorth Carolina 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto Rico 

Kliode Island 

Vermont 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

\7yorrin^; 



17>e laws of seven States and Puerto Rico require premium pay for hours 
worked beycMid a certain number per day and per week. In Alaska and 
California, overtime pay is required for work in excess of 8 hours a day 
and 40 hours a wek. In five jurisdictions — Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Puerto Rico, and Vfyoraing— ov »' r.vne pay is required after 8 hours a day and 
M8 hours a week. In Wisconsin, premiun pay is required after 8 hours a 
day and 48 hours a week on night work, but for over 9 hours a day and 50 
houra a \ieek for day work (Table 60), 



IVelve jurisdictions have only weekly overtime standards with owrtine pay 
required for hours ranging from 40 to 55 a week. Arkansas require, premiun 
pay for hours worked over 8 a day and all hours on the 7th day. Oregon 
requires premiun pay for hou 3 ns v/orked in excess of 10 hours a day and for 
all hours on the 7th day. One State— Colorado— has a daily overtime standard 
only — after 8 hours a day. Fkwever, overtime work is permitted only in 
emergencies . 

Twelve jurisdictions extexxl overtime protecticHi to men as well as vxm^sn 
and minors* In 10 jurisdictions, the overtime standard applies only to 
women and minors or to females only, 'ihe North Carolina overtime standaixJ 
applies to irolts only. 
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In seven States— Alaska, Arkansas, Idaho, Kentucky, Maine, North Carolina, 
and Pennsylvania — a ccnplete overtime exemption is provided for workers 
engaged in certain agriculture processing activities. In five other 
States — California, Hawaii, Massachusetts , New Jersey, and Wisconsin — an 
overtime exenption may be taken for a specified period during the year. 

In the remaining 11 jurisdicticns — Colorado, District of Colunbia, Nevada, 
New liexioo, New York, Oregon, Puerto Rioo, Rhode Island, Veimcnt, West 
Virginia, and Wycming — there are no exemptions frcni the oveitime require- 
ment for covered workers. 



I 
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OblmtiM. 



Table 60. Overtine pay standards applicable to the handling and processing of agriculture^, or horticultural 
cannodities under State jninimin wage or maodmun hours laws, February 1, 1970 (Continued) 
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>tcs at end of table- 



